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NOTICES OF THE ANNUAL MEETINGS 


"CHE eighty-eighth annual meeting of the American Baptist Missionary 

Union will be held in the First Baptist Church, St. Paul, Minn., 
\ednesday, May 21, 1902, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

Henry S. Burrace, Recording Secretary. 
PORTLAND, MAINE, April 20, 1902. 

HE eighty-eighth annual meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
* American Baptist Missionary Union will be held in the First Baptist 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., on the evening of the first day of the meeting of 


the Missionary Union. 


Detroit, Micu., April 20, 1902. 


E. P. TuLuER, Recording Secretary. 


THE FINANCIAL OUTCOME 


[¢ is with very thankful hearts 

that we have been enabled to an- 
nounce that the books of out Treas- 
urer closed the first week in April 
with the entire expenditure of the 
year covered by the receipts. The 
moderate deficit of $38,000 left over 
from two years ago has not been in- 
creased. 

The result seems almost too good 
to be true. With the universal pros- 
perity of the work on all the fields, 
with the sending out of a few new 
missionary families imperatively 
needed, and with increased clerical 
force required at the Rooms to pros- 
ecute the business, especially in the 
absence of the Foreign Secretary 
and his assistant, it has been impos- 
sible to avoid a very marked in- 
crease in the schedule of appropria- 
tions beyond what was voted at the 
beginning of the year. Of coursea 
very considerable increase is always 
unavoidable. In New England es- 
pecially, to which we have been ac- 
customed to look for so large a part 


of our revenue, very active efforts 
necessarily have been requisite to 
complete the fund of $150,000 which 
Newton Theological Institution has 
been raising to meet Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s generous offer of $150,000 more, 
an effort which most happily has re- 
sulted successfully. 

Apparently, however, in the good 
providence of God this effort as well 
as some other influences has in no 
wise impeded the effort of the Mis- 
sionary Union to secure its needed 
income. If there has been a little 
lack in the co-operation we coveted 
in some quarters, it has been made 
up from sources which God himself 
provided in a way that fills us with 
deep gratitude and inspires in us a 
deeper faith that the God of mis- 
sions is ever “keeping watch above 
his own.” From at least three or 
four sources gifts of marked dimen- 
sions, which we believe were 
prompted solely by the Spirit of 
God, were sent to our relief, while 
in multitudes of cases the evidences 


162 


of abounding liberality on the part 
of lovers of this cause, of lesser 
means, have gladdened our hearts 
and honored the last command of 
our ascended Lord. While the 
amount received from legacies is 
much less than in 1901, yet the total 
amount received in donations for 
‘he year is $386,129.99. The receipts 
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from this quarter are the real test of 
the heart of our churches, and the 
amount is larger by $17,195.81 than 
we have ever received in any single 
year except in the Missionary Cen- 
tennial Year and the year in which 
the great debts were paid. We 
thank God and take courage, as we 
face the work of the new year. 


In reading the re- 
ports which have 
been sent in by 
our missionaries for publication in 
the forthcoming annual _ report 
many items of exceeding great in- 
terest have attracted our attention. 
We were particularly struck by a 
sentence in the report of Rev. 
Henry Richards of the Congo. He 
said 

The gospel is the thin end of the wedge 
for the village school. 


The Gospel First 


We may have to think a moment 
to catch his idea but it is there, and 
it is the correct one. Too many 
missionaries reverse the order and 
make the village school the thin end 
of the wedge for the gospel. While 
the method of Mr. Richards, as im- 
plied in the above sentence, is not 
that universally followed by the mis- 
sionaries of the Union, such a large 
majority of them accept and prac- 
tise it that it has come to be the rec- 
ognized policy of the Union. The 
gospel first, then civilization and 
education. 


The coming Anni- 
versaries at St. 
Paul, May 19-28, 
promise to be up to the standard of 
those of any previous year in point 
of interest and attendance. Dele- 


The Anniber- 
Saries 


gates from the West and Northwest 
are planning to go in large numbers 
on special trains, and Mr. Main’s 


MONTHLY SURVEY 


New England “accommodation” will 
be well patronized. Unable to 
speak for the other societies we can, 
however, assure attendants that the 
program prepared for the sessions 
of the Missionary Union was never 
excelled. The principal speakers 
will be Dr. Barbour, the Foreign 
Secretary, who will have returned 
from his tour of the mission fields 
with a thrilling story; Charles W. 
Perkins, Esq., Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Boston; Rev. 
W. J. Williamson, Missouri; Rev. 
Benjamin D. Hahn, D. D., Massa- 
chusetts. A large representation of 
our missionary force will be present, 
as well as the candidates under ap- 
pointment. A marvelous report of 
the Lord’s dealings with our work- 
ers abroad and of the results of the 
past years will be presented by the 
Executive Committee. Important 
questions of policy will also be in- 
troduced for discussion. 


The June Maca- 
ZINE will be issued 
about May 20, just 
before the Anniversaries. We are 
planning a “Special Number” which 
will be bright, attractive and espe- 
cially suitable for distribution at the 
meetings. A full table of contents 
cannot be given now, but among the 
leading articles we may mention 
one by Dr. Lemuel Moss entitled, 
World-Building—A Vision. Tales 
of a Chinese Wayside Inn will be 


Special Number 
for June 
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the title under which some delight- 
ful little sketches of life in China 
will be arranged. There will also 
appear in this number the first in- 
stalment of Missionary Anecdotes, 
consisting of a series of incidents in 
the lives of some of our deceased 
and older living missionaries. These 
anecdotes have been specially con- 
tributed and will, we feel sure, be 
read with the greatest interest. 


The polyglot char- 
acter and multifa- 
rious usefulness of 
the work done at our Mission Press 
in Rangoon is shown by a few items 
of its work lately reported. An 
edition of the Psalms in Sgaw 
Karen arranged for responsive read- 
ing has been issued, and an edition 
for similar uses in Kachin is in 
hand. These are independent trans- 
lations, one being for the use of the 
Sgaw Karens of lower Burma and 
the other for the Kachins of the hills 
in the far north of Burma. Both 
translations are the work of our 
missionaries, but that goes without 
saying. Streaks of Light in Bur- 
mese, for the children, and The 
Principles of Logic and Church His- 
tory in Karen for advanced students 
are also by our missionaries. 

But as the work of educators, not 
missionaries, the Press has lately is- 
sued the first editions of A Kinder- 
garten Arithmetic, and an advanced 
Algebra in Burmese. In the way of 
general usefulness, neither religous 
nor educational, the first edition of 
a Phrase Book and Vocabulary in 
Romanized Chinese as spoken in 
Yunan has been published for the 
benefit of government officials, and 
of traders doing business with the 
Yunanese. These are but samples 
of the work done in various lan- 
guages at this Mission Press. 


From the 
Rangoon Press 


It is scarcely pos- 
sible for one who 
has not been a 
missionary abroad, to realize the joy 


Help from 
Dr. Barbour’s 
Visits 
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and blessing Dr. Barbour’s tour, as 
Foreign Secretary, has afforded the 
brethren and sisters on the field. 
The Missionary Union never made 
a better investment than the com- 
paratively small one incident to this 
journey. One missionary writes as 
follows: 


We had a grand good conference and Dr. 
Barbour captured all hearts by his wis- 
dom, his firmness and his grasp of the sit- 
uation, and especially by his non-officialism. 


Rev. W. E. Boggs of Sattanapalli 
thus speaks of the direct benefit to 
his own field: 


Dr. Barbour, after the conference, made as 
extensive a tour of the different stations 
as his time permitted and I believe his 
visits, though all too short, were occa- 
sions of lasting benefit to the mission. 
We all felt that our Sattanapalli work had 
received a great uplift and push ahead. 
It has strengthened our position very 
materially. Dr. Barbour’s address to our 
Christians was rich and full, and well ap- 
preciated. It means more than we can 
tell, to be able to say that such and such 
plans are authorized and urged by Dr. 
Barbour. We have been urging and 
struggling for church organization ever 
since coming to the field, and we are con- 
fident that this matter is much nearer 
being realized than it was before Dr. Bar- 
bour spoke to the people. They under- 
stand better that it is not a mere whim 
of the missionary, but a settled, defined 
plan that they must fall in with, and I can 
already detect signs of advance on the 
line of that plan. 


Dr. Barbour and Mr. Isaac are ex- 


pected to arrive in Boston about 
May 12. 


The second annual 
report of the On- 
gole Faith Orphan- 
age, which is under the directorship 
of our missionary, Rev. Henry 
Huizinga, has been issued and re- 
cords a year full of blessing and 
prosperity. About 250 orphans have 
been cared for at an expense of 
$3,000, including some repairs on 
property. Their health has been 
wonderfully good, only six having 


The Orphanage 
at Ongole 
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been lost by death, a small percent- 
age for Ongole. The children all 
go to school and have made very 
satisfactory progress. Of ninety girls 
examined, seventy-eight passed; 
and of seventy-eight boys, sixty- 
nine passed. A small beginning has 
been made in industrial training. 
Besides cooking and sweeping some 
are taught aluminum hammering 
and laundry work. Approved meth- 
ods are employed in the latter which 
will be appreciated especially by 
European residents in India, and it 
is hoped that quite an income will 
soon be secured in this way. Great 
care is taken in all the industrial 
work that there shall be a native 
rather than a foreign market. The 
spiritual work is always uppermost 
in the thought of the director, and 
the results of the year have been 
encouraging. Daily Bible lessons 
are supplemented by services of a 
more personal nature on Sunday. 
Many of the children give signs of 
being genuine Christians; seventy- 
eight girls and fifty-eight boys have 
of their own accord requested bap- 
tism. The orphanage is supported 
entirely by free-will offerings. Cop- 
ies of the report can be secured by 
addressing the Rooms. 


In a recent num- 
ber of the Madras 
Mail, sent us by 
one of our good brethren of the 
Telugu Mission, the editor takes the 
part of the missionaries against the 
attack of one Mr. Smedley, an Eng- 
lish temperance reformer (?) who 
has, as the editor says, allowed his 
“unruly member” to get the better 
of him in his wholesale deunciation 
of missionaries. It is refreshing to 
read the long editorial in which the 
writer shows up Mr. Smedley’s real 
motives and gives the missionaries 
their true meed of praise, although 
they are the last to seek such appro- 
bation. We were particularly in- 
terested in the editor’s quotation 


Some Defensibe 
Testimony 
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from a communication sent in by a 
Hindu correspondent, as showing 
the attitude which thinking non- 
Christians of India assume toward 
our brethren. We reproduce the 
quotation: 

Although we may not agree with the 
missionaries in many of their religious 
views, I make bold to say that every 
right-minded Indian who takes an intelli- 
gent interest in the welfare of India will 
come forward and gladly testify, in spite 
of Mr. Smediey’s silly and irresponsible 
talk, to the earnest, self-sacrificing and 
noble work, in manifold directions, of the 
missionaries, to whom India owes a last- 
ing debt of gratitude. 


Thrilling Report We have just re- 
from the ceived from Rev. 
Philippines Charles W. Briggs 
of our Philippine Islands Mission a 
very extended report, covering 
the progress of our work in the 
Visayan Islands of Panay and 
Negros since their inception in 
1900. 
The whole document is replete 
with interest and reads like a new 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. 
It sets forth the wisdom and skill 
with which Mr. Lund, aided by the 
gifted and devoted native assistant, 
Mr. Manikan, instituted the work 
and carried it on until the former’s 
enforced return to Spain last au- 
tumn. It repeats the story that has 
been told of many another mission- 
ary undertaking in the history of 
the Union; how the haughty and 
the proud, at first promising, af- 
terwards turn away from the claims 
of the gospel, while “the common 
people” and the down-trodden wel- 
come it the more eagerly. It tells 
of hundreds coming almost daily to 
the headquarters of the mission to 
receive instruction of Manikan, their 
own countryman; and of the con- 
version of influential natives who 
give large promise as teachers and 
preachers of the future. 
The account of the formation of 
an entire community of Protestant 
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people numbering many hundreds, 
who will not longer consent to be 
dominated by oppressive medizval 
persecution, is stirring in the ex- 
treme. 

Martyrdoms have already oc- 
curred in the mission, but “more 
and more the kingdom grows.” 
About 200 or more converts have 
already been baptized. Mr. Briggs, 
who writes the report, thinks at 
least 2,000 may be reckoned among 
those actually converted to intelli- 
gent views and heart experience of 
the gospel. 

Extracts from this thrilling report 
will appear in the next annual re- 
port of the Union, now being pre- 
pared, and in addition, a much more 
extended résumé will soon be avail- 
able in leaflet form. It should have 
a wide circulation. Advance orders 
may be sent to the Literature De- 
partment, but more definite an- 
nouncement as to its issue will be 
made in the June MaGazIne. 


Whatever may be 
the final estimate 
formed of the late 
Cecil Rhodes as his name passes 
into history, his Jast will and testa- 
ment which has been so widely 
published must be taken into the 


Cecil Rhodes’s 
Will 


account. It sheds important light 
upon his real character and his rul- 
ing aims. Doubtless he was an am- 
bitious man, but this ambition ran 
upon higher levels than those of 
most men of corresponding power 
of the present age or of past ages. 
He was a British patriot, but he was 
more. He was a real cosmopolite, 
giving evidence of the largest ap- 
preciation of the genius of the 
United States as well as of all Eng- 
lish colonies, and of Germany. He 
embraced in his conception of the 
highest unity of mankind the great 
nations standing for highest civili- 
zation. He hoped for an ultimate 
federation of the English-speaking 
peoples of the world and even that, 
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in order to the ultimate highest 
and most enduring peace of the 
world. 

In the tests to be applied to the 

candidates for the Oxford scholar- 
ships provided for in his will, one 
hundred of which will come to stu- 
dents in the United States, we are 
delighted to observe that tworout of 
the four tests read as follows: 
1. His qualities of manhood, such as 
truth, courage, devotion to duty, sym- 
pathy for and protection of the weak, 
kindliness, unselfishness and fellowship. 
2. His exhibition during school days of 
moral force of character, and instincts 
to lead and take interest in his school- 
mates, for these latter attributes will 
likely, in after life, guide him to esteem 
the performance of public duties as his 
highest aim. 

The fellow students of all candi- 
dates are to vote on these two tests. 
Sure as the needle to the pole, the 
verdict thus applied will go to 
the men of real character and of 
Christian character, for no other 
class of students could stand such 
tests. 

These remarkable provisions of 
the will augur much, not merely for 
the unity of mankind, but for the 
more rapid spread and permanency 
of all that we call missions, and 
with it a more rapid civilization of 
the world. 


The following edi- 
Gibe, not “Leabe’’ torial in the Boston 

Post of March 22 
contains a lesson for those who in- 
tend to “leave” their property to 
missionary or benevolent objects. 
If they really desire that these 
causes should enjoy the use of their 
money, they should by all means 
give it while they live—be their own 
administrators. Cannot afford to? 
Need the use of the money now? 
Have our friends forgotten, or did 
they never know that the Mission- 
ary Union will take their money 
and, giving a bond for the same, 
will pay annuities larger than could 


be derived from any average bus- 
iness or mercantile investment? It 
is a perfectly safe form of invest- 
ment and their wishes as to its use 
after they are gone are absolutely 
sure to be carried out: 

The highest court of California has set 
aside the will of James G. Fair-- 
“Bonanza” Fair—who died eight years 
ago in the firm conviction that he had 
fixed things exactly as he wanted them to 
happen after he left this world for some 
other place. He provided for the enjoy- 
ment of the income from his vast estate 
by all his three children during their 
lives, but its final distribution was to be 
made only to the children of his two 
daughters who had “married well” in 
New York. The children of his son were 
left out. 

Without questioning the purpose of Mr. 
“Bonanza” Fair in attempting to exer- 
cise a post-mortem discrimination be- 
tween his natural heirs, we must -regard 
the decision of the court in smashing this 
will as most salutary. The time for very 
rich men to dispose of their accumulations 
is while they are alive. “Bonanza” Fair 
had his will drawn by the most skilful 
lawyer he could find, and he paid for the 
opinions of the most distinguished lawyers 
in the country, to whom he submitted the 
draft, all of whom joined in declaring it 
absolutely unbreakable. But the Supreme 
Court of California has broken it, and the 
disinherited heirs of the son come in for 
their share. 

When we remember that the will of 
Samuel J. Tilden, drawn by himself, did 
not hold, the lesson seems to be con- 
clusive. 


The Missionary 
a Union is about to 

ruttiniieeal publish a sketch of 
Dr. Clough’s life. It has been writ- 
ten by Mrs. Clough, whose literary 
ability is so well known, and will 
appear in the form of a thirty-two 
page booklet, printed in two colors, 
in the best of style, with a beauti- 
fully illuminated cover. It will be 
a work of art both from a literary 
and typographical point of view. A 
more extended notice of the sketch 
will be prepared for our next issue. 
It will not be ready for delivery 


A Sketch of Dr. 
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until the Anniversaries, but orders 
may be sent to the Rooms at 
Price, ten cents, post- 


any time. 
paid. 


Interesting and en- 
couraging reports 
of the annual con- 
ference of the Telugu Mission held 
at Ramapatam, January 30-February 
3, have come to hand from various 
persons who were present, and the 
unanimous verdict seems to be that 
it was the largest, most enthusias- 
tic and helpful gathering ever held 
by our missionaries in South India. 
It was especially noteworthy be- 
cause of the presence of the Foreign 
Secretary of the Union, Dr. Bar- 
bour, the conference expressing its 
gratification over this fact in a spe- 
cial resolution addressed to thé Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The large com- 
pound, with its beautiful shade 
trees, gave ample room for the 
many tents of visiting delegates, the 
weather was delightfully cool at 
night and all other circumstances 
were favorable. 

Each day’s session opened with 
an hour’s devotional meeting, and 
every leader seemed to have chosen 
themes particularly rich and appro- 
priate. Much business of present in- 
terest and of-importance in the fu- 
ture work of the mission was trans- 
acted. One item related to the es- 
tablishment of a girls’ high school 
at Nellore. A committee of man- 
agement for the long talked of in- 
dustrial school at Ongole was 
chosen and hope is expressed that 
such an institution may soon be 
opened. As one has written, “In- 
dustrial work is one of the ques- 
tions at present in the very fore- 
front of missionary economics.” 
One important. action was the 
adoption of an outline course of 
Bible study for native teachers and 
preachers for their use after leaving 
school and seminary. It is designed 
to encourage and assist them in 


A Notable 
Conference 


1902] 


regular systematic study. The 
knotty problem of self-support re- 
ceived due consideration. It is 

Jearly manifest that progress is 
being made and there is a spirit of 
hopefulness regarding this move- 
ment. 

Several excellent papers, evident- 
iy prepared with great care, were 
read: The Law of Propagation in 
the Kingdom of Christ, by Dr. Mc- 
Laurin; The Higher Education of 
sur Telugu Girls, Miss Tencate; 
Should Single Women Tour? Miss 
\Vhitaker ; Adequate Instruction for 
Bible Women, Mrs. W. B. Boggs; 
Industrial Work for our Boys 
and Girls, Rev. H. Huizinga; 
The Best Methods of Reaching 
the Sudras, Rev. F. Kurtz, and 
others. 

One of the most difficult problems 
confronting our workers among the 
Telugus is that of church organiza- 
tion. Coming, as the converts do, 
largely from among the outcaste 
people, they need much careful and 
patient training to fit them for 
the responsibilities of independ- 
ent, self-sustaining, self-propagat- 
ing churches. The practical discus- 
sion on this matter will bear fruit 
in the future. 

Among the beautiful and tender 
services of the Sabbath were the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper, 
the ordinance being administered by 
Dr. Barbour; and a sunset memorial 
service for the loved ones who had 
passed away during the year, Mrs. 
Pearce, Miss Ritchie, Nellie Boggs 
and Miss Annie Downie. A devo- 
tional meeting led by Dr. Barbour 
closed the sessions. With gratitude 
for the past and hearts full of hope 
and encouragement for the future, 
the conference adjourned. 

_We rejoice with the brethren and 
sisters in Telugu land over this 
happy occasion, and especially that 
so many of the missionaries could 
be present. The frontispiece in this 
number is made from a most excel- 
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lent photograph taken at the con- 
ference. 

A detailed report of the above 
meeting will be published in Mad- 
ras. If any desire copies of it, and 


will send their names to the editor 
of this MaGazIng, he will see that 
they are supplied. Please enclose a 
small amount for postage. 


Missionaries in 
Problems in China China are con- 
fronted by three 
serious problems. First, what to do 
with those native Christians who, 
during the Boxer trouble, recanted 
in order to save their lives. We 
clip the following on this point from 
a recent number of The Congrega- 
tionalist: 
Rev. Dr. A. H. Smith, writing to The 
Friend, Honolulu, says that the first step 
he has taken in the matter is to try and get 
voluntary acknowledgment of the fault 
from those who fell. Then, after confes- 
sion of wrongdoing is made, restoration 
to church standing follows in course of 
time; and Dr. Smith thinks the ulti- 
mate result to the church may be benefi- 
cial, since many, “like Peter, when 
restored will strengthen the brethren.” 
The second problem is how to dis- 
criminate between the honest con- 
vert and the man who has unworthy 
motives in seeking admission to a 
church. This latter difficulty is 
constant, of course, on all fields and 
in all lands, but it is especially 
prominent in China just now. The 
change which has taken place in the 
Chinese mind with reference to 
Christianity was indeed prophesied 
by some as sure to follow the estab- 
lishment of peace, but few, if any, 
could have believed the half that is 
now being realized in all parts of the 
empire. Multitudes are flocking to 
the chapels and “inquiring what this 
doctrine is which was supposed to 
have been toilfully exterminated, 
but has come to life again, and is 
now as insistent as ever. There 
never was a greater demand for all 
sorts of text-books, and it is hard 
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for the presses to supply the de- 
mand.” Mr. Upcraft reports that 
“over 200 heathen in Suifu have 
bought Bibles and hymn books and 
enrolled their names as members of 
a voluntary Bible class. 

With all this, however, it is pain- 
fully evident that in the minds of 
many there is nothing more than a 
desire to secure the Westerner’s 
favor, to get a smattering of his 
knowledge and attach themselves in 
some way to those who seem so ir- 
repressible and always victorious. 
Our missionaries report the oppor- 
tunity of baptizing men and women 
by the thousands, but false motives 
are too apparent. in most cases. 
Without turning aside any worthy 
applicant, they nevertheless feel 
themselves placed under a very 
great responsibility at this time. 
They and the churches of China 
need our prayers. 

The third problem is, how to meet 
the unparalleled opportunities for 
preaching and teaching which the 
present conditions afford. We 
would naturally expect the motives 
of such a people under their circum- 
stances to be at least mixed; but the 
fact remains that they are clamor- 
ing for light and help, for attach- 
ment to something, to somebody 
who has power and influence either 
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with men below or the gods above, 
or both. China, once, yes until re- 
cently, practically closed to the gos- 
pel, is now wide open. The return- 
ing missionaries have been received 
royally. The entire population is 
turning out to do them honor ani 
listen to their message. The ap- 
peal is for men to enter in and reap. 
What a cry for help is just now 
coming up from our missionaries at 
thefront. Listen! “Brethren come 
over and help us reap.” 


Weare indebted to 
our brother Ham- 
blen of Tokyo, 
Japan, for a copy of the “Thanks- 
giving Number of Taikyo Dendo, 
the Official Organ of the Twentieth 
Century Evangelistic Movement of 
the Japan Evangelical Alliance.” It 
is printed in both English and 
Japanese and contains the latest 
news concerning the great revival 
which still holds on its way unim- 
peded. Its mottoes are “Our land 
for Christ,” “Not by might nor by 
power but by my Spirit saith the 
Lord.” The annual reports of our 
own missionaries, just now being 
printed, contain full reference to this 
movement and specific mention of 
particular results in their various 
fields. 


Taikyo Dendo 


WE are still perplexed to know 

how to keep our list of mis- 
sionaries’ addresses corrected up to 
date. There is only one sure method 
and that is for each one to notify 
the Rooms promptly of every 
change of residence, adding the 
special request that each depart- 
ment be given the information. We 
are exceedingly anxious to have the 
list in the next Handbook absolute- 
ly correct; this, of course, for the 
use of all the friends. But for use 
at the Rooms information of every 
change during the year should be 
sent. 


N° editor likes to reprint a long 
article, or a short one either. 

If it has already appeared in an- 
other paper or been issued as a “cir- 
cular letter,” going no one knows 
where, it would have to be an ex- 
traordinary production to warrant 
reprinting. Friends who read this 
may find therein the reason for the 
non-appearance in the MAGAZINE 
of some of their writing. We are 
sorry, but we are sure that the peo- 
ple want fresh material, especially 
when missions are being presented. 
The MaGazineE is being com- 
mended for efforts in this direction. 
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THE QUESTION 


A GREAT deal has been spoken 
and written about “specifics,” 
but it is doubtful if a majority of 
our people really understand what 
\s meant by this term or how “spe- 
cifics” are related to the funds and 
work of the Missionary Union. It 
‘s hoped that the following brief 
statement will be sufficiently clear 
‘o be helpful to those who have not 
hitherto understood the matter. 

At the risk of seeming to “leave 
our text,” but really in order to be- 
cin at the beginning of this ques- 
ion, we refer first to the fact that 
there are about 185 male mission- 
aries in the employ of the Mission- 
ary Union. Nearly all of these 
draw either salaries or “home al- 
lowances,” many of them have 
teachers while learning a language 
and the majority need annually 
money for repairs on buildings, 
rent, expense of touring, salaries of 
Besides these there 


evangelists, etc. 
are many other items of expendi- 


ture connected with our work 
abroad which are paid by the Union 
through the missionaries in the va- 
rious stations. Early in the sum- 
mer of each year all of these mis- 
sionaries send to the Executive 
Committee blank forms on which 
they indicate the amounts they will 
need for the various portions of 
their work during the following fis- 
cal year beginning in each case on 
October 1. Every year the total 
amount called for on these blanks 
is far in excess of what the Union 
has at its disposal; or to illustrate, 
the total income of the Union last 
year, 1901, was $481,490.11, exclu- 
sive of that raised by the woman’s 
societies. It was not known, how- 
ever, until the close of the year what 
this amount would be, but at the 
beginning of the year the blanks re- 
ceived from the field, with all other 
known liabilities, called for a sum 
many thousands of dollars greater 


OF SPECIFICS 

than this. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that before the year opened in 
October the Executive Committee 
had the unwelcome task of “adjust- 
ing matters.” 

, the hope and expectation of re- 
ceiving about the sum we did actual- 
ly receive a schedule of appropria- 
tions, a budget, was made out. An 
attempt was made to learn of and 
consider every item of future ex- 
penditure. Every missionary’s re- 
quest was gone over and in the light 
of all obtainable facts he was 
granted what he asked for, or less, 
as seemed wise and necessary. An 
honest effort was made (and is every 
year) to give each missionary his 
full and proper share of the total to 
be distributed, and before the year 
began they were all notified of the 
sums they might expect. The 
amounts were too small in every 
case, but all were treated with equal 
consideration. In other words, the 
Committee, by vote, obligated the 
Missionary Union to pay certain 
definite amounts to each worker for 
salary, teacher and evangelist, re- 
pairs, touring, etc. 

To pay these pledges to the mis- 
sionaries and satisfy all the other 
claims of the budget an appeal was 
made to the denomination and the 
money was raised, $360,989.19 only, 
however, coming as cash donations, 
the balance being in the form of 
legacies, interest on invested funds, 
etc. Now as to the specifics: 

To satisfy the natural and reason- 
able demand of the human heart and 
mind the Missionary Union has al- 
ways been willing that churches 
should designate their gifts to the 
payment of a part or the whole of 
any one or more of the items al- 
ready arranged for in the budget, as 
for example, a missionary’s salary. 
Such designated funds are “specif- 
ics” and are perfectly harmless, al- 
though, of course, they make more 
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bookkeeping at the Rooms and 
more letter writing for every one 
concerned, but they are still what 
are known as “specifics” within the 
appropriations. The amounts so con- 
tributed go into the general fund 
from which all obligations to all the 
missionaries are to be paid. That 
is, they are for the payment of defi- 
nite sums already promised by the 
Missionary Union, as stated above. 
To this class belong all gifts made 
under the “Station Plan.” 

There is, however, another kind 
of “specifics” not so “harmless” as 
the kind mentioned above. To il- 
lustrate. A church or a Sunday 
school raises $100 for foreign mis- 
sions. The money is sent to the 
Missionary Union, but with the re- 
quest that it be employed not to pay 
any part of the budget, but to do 
“something else.” The treasurer is 
required by the donor to add this to 
appropriations already made to a 
certain missionary or station. The 
judgment of the Executive Commit- 
tee, who had all the needs of all the 
stations before them, is set aside 
and those who cannot know these 
things assume to distribute their 
own money. Looked at from one 
point of view it seems reasonable 
and proper that they should do so, 
but what would become of the Mis- 
sionary Union if all the donors to 
its funds did this? There would be 
absolute confusion. The missionary 
who was most popular would get 
more money in proportion than the 
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others, the station which seemed to 
be producing the largest results 
would receive increased gifts, while 
another equally promising would have 
to be reduced in resources more and 
more. There would be no system. 
There would be no order. The prin- 
ciple is wrong. These extra, addi- 
tional “specifics” are the wrong 
kind. They ought not to be given. 
They are the ones which have 
caused all the criticism of specifics 
in general. During the year just 
closed, however, the Missionary 
Union has received $12,297.94 of 
such. This money cannot be used 
to pay what we owe or what we 
promised to pay, but must, by the 
terms of the gifts, go as extras, and 
many who give in this way plainly 
intimate that it is “that way or not 
at all.” 

Thus we go on year after year. 
Ought not all designated funds to be 
designated within the schedule and not 
as extras? To do otherwise is to set 
aside the judgment of the executives 
of the Union, who alone can know 
all fields from a common view point. 

In connection with the above we 
call attention to the following ac- 
tion of the conference of our mis- 
sionaries recently held in Africa: 

Voted, that this conference recommend 
that all specifics be applied on the appro- 
priations of the station specified. 


Quite a number of missionaries in 
other fields individually assume this 
same attitude and decline to receive 
as extras, specific gifts. 


We are glad to give space for the 
following notice: 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
International Missionary Union will be 
held in Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 4-10, 
1902. All evangelical foreign missionaries, 
whether in active service or retired, are 
eligible to membership and entitled to free 
entertainment. For further information 
address Mrs. C. C. Thayer, Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. 


Rev. W. E. Witter, M. D., District Sec- 
retary of the Missionary Union for New 
England, has been chosen to give the mis- 
sionary lectures before the faculty and stu- 
dents of Central University, Pella, Iowa, in 
May. 


THE annual meeting of the Woman's 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society will 
be held at Binghamton, N. Y., April 23. 24 
while the Society of the West meets at 
St. Louis, Mo., April 22-24 
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SELF-SUPPORT 


NENT the discussion of the 
question of self-support we sub- 
mit the following for consideration: 
First. There is more than one 
case to be cited in which a self-sup- 
porting mission is being carried on 
next to a mission where a liberal ex- 
penditure of foreign money is being 
made. In both fields is found the 
same class of people, with the same 
customs, manners, habits, language, 
and the same poverty. It would 
seem that what could be done in one 
field might be done in its neighbor, 
exactly like it. 

Second. A failure on the part of 
some missionaries to bring their 
fields up to a condition of self-sup- 
port is due oftentimes to their natu- 
ral feeling of sympathy for people 
degraded, ignorant and wretchedly 
poor. The very same conditions 
which result in so much misapplied 
philanthropy here at home appeal 
with double force to a_tender- 
hearted missionary abroad who can- 
not bear to see “such poor people” 
overburdened. He carries or causes 


the mission to carry the load for 


them. 

Third. In the majority of cases 
the non-establishment or non-at- 
tainment of a condition of self-sup- 
port is due to the entirely mistaken 
notion that when people become 
Christians they should immediately 
be established in the possession of 
certain externals which they did not 
possess before. 

We believe, however, that there 
cannot be a safe or profitable depart- 
ure from the principle, “First the 
blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear.” Missionaries of- 


ten are in too great haste to do the 
slow work of laying broad and deep 
foundations. Results seem to come 
quickest, by building, on the sur- 
face, if need be, and after the “home 
model.” There must be a church 
building, a pastor, a schoolteacher, 
a schoolhouse and other things con- 
sidered so essential to a well organ- 
ized church at home. But the mis- 
sionary who looks to the future and 
is willing to bide his time, or rather 
God’s time, will not furnish any part 
of these externals, knowing that 
they are, while important and de- 
sirable, after all, non-essential. He 
will decide that while the work may 
go slower for a season, it will be 
more lasting and his people strong- 
er, if he does not deprive them of 
the inestimable joy of growing right 
up into the way of doing these 
things for themselves. Are they 
too poor to have a pastor “from the 
school”? Let them choose a leader 
from among themselves. Are they 
unable to pay a pastor’s salary? 
Let their leader share their poverty, 
together growing into the riches of 
love in Christ Jesus. It is a fact 
that no man has a right to live be- 
yond his means. Let each person 
have what he is able to have, live as 
he is able to live, grow as, by his 
own exertion, he develops his power 
to grow. Are not churches in 
heathen lands often placed in the 
position of living beyond their 
means, when supplied wholly or in 
part with pastors, teachers, build- 
ings, and many other things which 
it may be well for them to have, 
but not till they themselves can af- 
ford to secure them? 


Advance Lines from the Annual Report 


It is matter for encouragement that the 
church that suffered most from scarcity 
(nearly a famine) excelled all others in its 
liberality.—ReEv. E. G. PHILLIPs. 


The year 1901 shows the best record of 
growth during my period of service... . 
The native contributions are gratifying — 
Rev. J. E. CummMines., 
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THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE HILL TRIBES 
OF ASSAM 


Rev. P. H. Moore, Nowgong 


ie you ask me to state the ethnological 
relations of the hill tribes of Assam, I 
must frankly confess my ignorance and 
avow my inability to fill so large an 
order. As evidence of the truth of my 
avowal I may state the fact that the Gov- 
ernment of India has recently just ap- 
pointed one of its experienced officers, 
Major P. T. Gurdon, I. S. C., of Assam, 
Superintendent of Ethnography for this 
province, with a view to collecting and col- 
lating the material necessary to supply 
data for an answer to your question. The 
Government of India would not go to this 
expense were the ethnological affiliations 
of these tribes already known; so for the 
present we must content ourselves with in- 
dicating briefly the problem which the Su- 
perintendent of Ethnography has to solve. 

Picture to yourself the topography of 
Assam—the northern portion, a valley fifty 
to sixty miles wide and 450 miles long, 
bounded on its north by the lower ranges 
of the Himalaya mountains; separated 
from China on the east by a spur of those 
mountains which juts down to the south 
and west to the Bay of Bengal, forming 
the watershed between the- Brahmaputra 
and Irrawadi rivers; separated from Bur- 
ma on the southeast by this same great, ir- 
regular spur of mountain ranges, which 
forms the southern portion of the prov- 
ince, and one face of which is towards 
Burma, forming its northern frontier, 
while the other face is towards Assam and 
extends to and forms the southern bound- 
ary of that long valley. Here are 1,000 
miles frontage of hills on the north, east 
and south sides of the Brahmaputra val- 
ley. Add to this another 400 miles around 
the margin of the Surma valley in the 
southwest, and you have a line of contact 
1,400 miles long between these hill tribes 
and the plains people of Assam. 

Take now the forty odd hill tribes men- 
tioned below,* aggregating over 1,000,000 


Dyko 
— 
ajong 
Hajai 
Jaladha 
Kachari 
Khasi 


Koch 
Kuki 
Lalung 
Lushai 
Lyngam 
Mahalia 
Manipuri 


souls, and begin parceling them out in a 
haphazard, irregular way along all that 
1,400 miles of frontage like this: Bhutiya, 
Aka, Miri, Dafla, Mishmi, Abor, etc. 
Those that you cannot find room for on 
the hills fronting immediately on the plains 
allot to the inner hills extending back to 
Burma and China. Remember that these 
tribes are not only scattered over that great 
mountain range clear to Burma on the 
south, and for an indefinite distance to- 
wards China on the east, and Tibet on the 
north, but that they have crossed the line 
of separation between hills and plains and 
pressed down into the valleys from all 
sides, and are mingled with the plains peo- 
ples in all degrees of consanguinity. - 

You will search in vain for a written 
history of any of these tribes. Vague, un- 
reliable and contradictory verbal traditions 
of their origin will taunt you, as a mirage 
mocks the thirsty traveler, when you un- 
dertake to ascertain the original domicile 
of these rude, simple and interesting peo- 
ples. Even their languages, on which the 
ethnologist builds his chief hopes for trac- 
ing out their origin, are for the most part 
destitute of even an alphabet or any writ- 
ten character, and are undergoing constant 
changes which make them more compar- 
able to comets than to fixed stars, as guides 
into the obscure.night of the unrecorded 
past. Their ignorance of their own origin 
and history is matched by their stolid in- 
difference to the whole subject. 

If now you have made the picture thus 
roughly outlined, vivid to your mind, it 
will require but a little reflection to enable 
you to discern how intricate is the problem 
that confronts the Superintendent of Eth- 
nography. After the names of each of the 
forty tribes he writes three interrogation 
points;—Whence came they? When came 
they? How came they where they are? 
To answer these questions will take years 
of patient, industrious research. 


Thangkul, Na 
Phakial, ‘“ 
Rabha 
Solanemia 
Singpho 


Angami, Naga Synteng’ 


= 
*Abor Mech Kabui, Naga ga 

Aiton Mikir Kacha, 

Aka Miri Kezhama, “‘ 

Bhutiya Mishmi Lhota, 

Chutiya : Moran Naked, 

Dafia 

Dehan 


1902) 


But Major Gurdon does not now take 
up an entirely new study; for these pic- 
turesque tribes have not confronted us for 
three-quarters of a century of British oc- 
cupation of Assam without long ago chal- 
lenging attention as to their ethnology, 
though in repeated instances their raids on 
British subjects have made the interest 
taken in them more pugilistic than scien- 
tific. A few data have already been gath- 
ered, and a few points fixed, that may at 
least serve as “points of departure” for 
further study. 
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to designate nearly all of these tribes, a 
term that suits well their geographical lo- 
cation, and also indicates the half way 
ethnic position they occupy between the 
Chinese and Indian peoples. Some, how- 
ever, are said to be of Dravidian origin; 
but the Mongolian type of. features largely 
predominates among them, though in dif- 
ferent degrees of distinctness. 

Their languages are classified into sev- 
eral groups,* under the general class Ti- 
beto-Burman. This is another term that 
savors rather of geography than ethnology. 


HeatrHen Naga Barser, Assam, 


Photo by Rev. S. A. Perrine 


The missionaries among the hill tribes expect the gospel to produce such changes as are 
exhibited in this illustration — savage heathen transformed into 


preachers of righteousness 


I. Perhaps as early as the eighth cen- 
tury of our era, a Christian horde came 
down from the mountains on the north- 
east. 

II. In the twelfth century there was a 
Koch invasion from the west. 

III. In the thirteenth century a Shan 
tribe intruded from the east and south. 

Each of these in turn exploited a large 
slice of what is now the Province of As- 
sam, and the hill tribes are mostly de- 
scendants of these several marauding 
hosts. But what was their origin and their 
history before they came into Assam are 
questions to which no answers are yet 
forthcoming. 

Indo-Chinese is the generic term used 


But in the present state of our learning, 
these terms are useful for reference and 
serve also to cloak our ignorance, pending 
further investigation. Some fine day, 
when the Superintendent of Ethnology has 
completed his study and solved his prob- 
lem, he will perhaps announce the result 
in terms more specific and scientific. 
January, 1902. 


*A Nipal 


group, 4 lan or dialects. 
B Himalayan “ 2 
Bodo 


Cc 10 
Na 8 
Mikir I 
Kuki 3 
Abor-Miri 3 
Unclassed 3 
Burma 3 
Tai or Shan family 5 
Khasi 7 


“e 
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ON THE ASSAM-BURMA HILLS 
I. THE BURMA SIDE 


Rev. G. J. Geis, Myitkyina 


WENTY-FIVE miles 
north of Myitkyina is 
the confluence of the two 
great sources of the Irra- 
wadi, and this also marks, 
for the present at least, the 
northern boundary of Brit- 
ish rule. Beyond it, in the 
water system of the west- 
ern branch, the Malihka, 
live the various Kachin 
tribes called Hkahkus 
(river source), by the 
Kachins in British terri- 
tory, and Singphos by the 
people on the Assam bor- 
der. According to Kachin 
tradition, as embodied in 
their folk-lore, the head 
waters of this river is their ancestral 
home, and even to this day the priests 
send the spirits of the dead up this river, 
where in the old home it may enjoy the 
eternal fellowship of its Kachin ancestors. 
About twenty days’ journey northward 
along this same tributary lies the beautiful 
and fertile Khamti-Shan valley. Many 
years ago this valley was an outpost of the 
large Mogaung-Shan Kingdom, but with 
the overthrow of the Shan rule by the Bur- 
mans the valley, on account of its great 
distance from Mogaung and the difficulty 
of going there, was never occupied by 
them, and therefore in a short time regular 
communication was cut off from its former 
capital by the wild tribes occupying the in- 
tervening hills. The water system of the 
eastern tributary to the Irrawadi, the 
Nmaihka, is chiefly inhabited by Marus and 
Lashis. In general appearance and custom 
they are very much like the Kachins, but 
their language is quite different, both in 
sound and construction; in fact, it is more 
like Burmese than Kachin. 

The highest mountains all along the Chi- 
nese border are occupied by a class of peo- 
ple called Yawyins. They are more akin 
to the Chinese than to any other race on 
the frontier, for both their general appear- 
ance and religion point to kinship with 
their eastern neighbors rather than their 
western. Years ago they were a powerful 
race, inhabiting the mountains in the north- 
west of the province of Yunan, but on ac- 
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count of their warlike pro- 
pensities their number was 
reduced and they were 
finally conquered by their 
more numerous and 
stronger neighbors, the 
Chinese, and by them 
driven farther south, so 
that now only § scattered 
villages of a few houses 
may be found in the hills. 

In this vast region, then, 
stretching on the one hand 
to the west and reaching 
over into Assam; to the 
east and reaching into 
China, and northward about 
one hundre* and seventy- 
five miles from the present 
northern boundary of Burma, we have nu- 
merous tribes—primitive man, untram- 
meled by any civilized laws. European 
armies have never ascended their hills, 
explorers have never revealed their se- 
crets to the world, and missionaries have 
never entered their homes to teach them 
the way of life. 

With the exception of the Khamti-Shans, 
who are Buddhists, all these people, like 
their brethren who migrated farther south, 
are worshipers of evil spirits. Every 
grove, hill, valley, stream, the sun, moon 
and stars, as well as every phenomena of 
nature, has its spirit, which must at some 
time or other be propitiated either with a 
fish, egg, fowl, pig, goat, dog, cow or buf- 
falo, not in order to acquire merit, nor that 
sins may be forgiven, but rather that the 
good will of these spirits may be obtained, 
because they are supposed to be able to 
withhold some good, such as rain, riches 
——— or inflict some evil upon man- 
kind. 

There is nothing in this religion which 
has the least moral power over man, 
nothing to make him better; but on the 
contrary, it has a most degrading influence, 
for like the spirits they propitiate, they lie, 
plunder and kill. The brutal way in which 
their sacrificial animals are killed in the 
presence of boys and girls makes them 
callous to the sight of blood. Personal 
feuds in which swords are drawn and per- 
sons often killed are common; raids and 
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counter-raids upon neighboring villages for 
small and often imaginary offences are 
frequent. In these raids the men and 
older boys are killed and the women and 
children sold as slaves. Sometimes these 
slaves run away from their masters and 
come into British territory, where they are 
free. Quite a number of these people have 
in the past come to our home and related 
how their dear ones had been killed, and 
families separated and sold to a different 
master. One man who is now living in 
our Christian village several times at- 
tempted to run away with his wife. The 
last time he was caught his master tied him 
to a post and shot powder into his face and 
cut off one of his ears. 

I shall never forget my first experience 
on a tour along the border land of these 
wild hillmen. A month previous to my 
visit armed men came down in a large bam- 
boo raft under cover of night, killed the 
chief of a village and carried away his 
small son into slavery. Since they had 
been so successful in this raid and the 
white man did not follow them up with his 
big guns and punish them for going into 
his territory, they were planning another 
raid. The evil spirits had been propitiated 
and asked to assist in their work. In one 
of the larger villages the native preacher 
and I went about during the day inviting 
the people to attend the services to be held 
in the house of one of the elders. As the 
whole village was in fear of an attack the 
men put sharp bamboo spikes all along the 
paths leading to the village, so that any 
one making an attack upon them would be 
wounded by these spikes. After this work 
was done, about eight o’clock, men, women 
and children came armed with swords, 
spears and guns and filled the long house, 
which was lit up by fires on the floor, and 
for the first time listened to the message 
of peace until midnight. 

These mountaineers, however, not only 
cross the border for raid and plunder but 
also for trade. Every year they extract 
large quantities of rubber. This is carried 
in baskets by coolies along the river until 
they have passed the cataracts, then they 
make strong bamboo rafts and float down 
stream to Myitkyina, where they exchange 
the rubber for salt, cotton goods, gongs 
and buffaloes. During their short stay in 
Myitkyina we invite them to our home. 
Sometimes five, ten and twenty will come 
and see the sights that are to be seen in the 
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teacher’s house. A white woman and chil- 
dren are a great attraction for them, espe- 
cially when they can speak to them in their 
own language. Our chairs, tables, beds, 
pictures, dishes and food interest them in- 
tensely. When everything has been in- 
spected and their curiosity somewhat satis- 
fied they are asked to sit down on the 
veranda and listen to the music from the 
organ, and hymns in their own language. 
This is followed with a talk about our 
work and of the God who sent us to do 
it. On their way home many of them pass 
through our Christian village and spend 
the night there, and again the story of 
Jesus is told them by their own people. As 
Kachins cannot read nor write, tracts 
would be of no use to them, so we employ 
this method in spreading the gospel where 
it would be unsafe for us to go at present. 

Such preaching has not been altogether 
without some direct results. There is 
nothing a Kachin enjoys more than to sit 
or rather to lie on the floor around the 
open fire and talk over some old feud or 
debt or the latest news from the Kala coun- 
try, as Burma is now called by them. 
Here they tell, in the hearing of the elders 
and the women and children, what they saw 
and heard in the home of the white teacher, 
and this story ‘is told over and over again 
at their various gatherings; so the next 
time some of these go down to Myitkyina 
they look us up. Some get beyond the 
stage of mefe curiosity and sightseeing and 
inquire further after the way of life. Thus 
two families now living in our Christian 
village were led to give up their evil spir- 
its and become new men and women in 
Christ Jesus. One young man had heard 
of us and of our work in his home, ten 
days’ journey north of us. He left his peo- 
ple to learn more of the true God. After 
living with us for about six months his 
people enticed him away and we have 
heard no more of him. During his stay 
with us he made much progress in the di- 
vine life, for he showed great earnestness, 
and we hope and pray that by the help of 
the Holy Spirit who led him to us, he may 
spread the gospel among his own people. 
Thus the leaven of God’s word is slowly, 
but surely, finding its way into this sin- 
burdened multitude, until some day in his 
own time, it may be changed into the like- 
ness of the Son of God. May the day be 
hastened. 

February 19, 1902. 
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Il. THE ASSAM SIDE 


Rev. S. W. Rivenburg, M. D., Kohima, Naga Hills, Assam 


O braver men and women have ever 
faced the enemy at the front than 
those who, from time to time, have pio- 
neered our work among the wild beasts 
and savage men who inhabit the Assam 
range of the Himalaya mountains. The 
heart thrillls as one reads of the opening of 
the work among the Nagas by the intrepid 
Miles Bronson in 1840 at Namsang, “far 
away on the rugged peaks of these moun- 
tains, where this Sabbath (January 13, 
1839) finds me with a people rude and wild 
as the untamed beasts.” This first station, 
opened amid so many perils and yet in so 
great confidence of success on the part of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bronson and Miss Rhoda 
Bronson, however, was soon discontinued. 
Years later (1871), Rev. E. W. Clark sent 
an Assamese preacher to spy out that por- 
tion of the hills occupied by another Naga 
people known as the Ao Tribe, and five 
years afterward entered the hills himself. 
At this time and for many years, Mr. Clark 
and his good wife, who joined him in his 
rude mountain home in 1878, were beyond 
British protection and few of our mission- 
aries now living have seen more of real 
frontier life on mission fields than they. 
After long and patient seed-sowing they 
were joined by other workers, all of whom 
were soon rejoicing over rich harvests. To- 
day eight churches and several hundreds 
of Christians, many of them as valiant for 
God as any that can be found in Christian 
lands, are living witnesses of the power of 
the gospel to win to the Prince of Peace 
the loyalty of the most savage of men. 
The seat of government for the Naga 
Hills is Kohima, a village among the An- 
gami Tribe. The first missionaries to this 
people were Rev. and Mrs. C. D. King, 
who began their work in 1879. After a 
brief term of service they were obliged to 
abandon the field, leaving behind them a 
few who had seen the first glimmerings of 
the light. The writer and his companion 
succeeded them in the difficult work of in- 
troducing the Christian religion among 
this people, whose massacre of Europeans 
a few years ago put them on record as 
one of the most bloodthirsty tribes in 
these mountains. A little church ofsixteen 
members, still but a feeble light in this 
awful darkness, calls for the prayers of all 
God’s people. 


Half way between Kohima and Impur, 
the station now occupied by Rev. and Mrs. 
W. F. Dowd, is the government station 
called Wokha. Here among the Lhota 
Nagas, Rev. W. E. Witter and wife made 
a brave beginning in 1886-88, but were com- 
pelled to withdraw on account of failing 
health. For years nothing was done here, 
but now a lone Assamese preacher occu- 
pies this field and several boys from this 
tribe have confessed Christ in baptism and 
are worthy members of the Baptist church 
at Impur. It is hoped that through these 
bright Christian lads many of the Lhota 
Tribe will be reached. 

The highest station of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union in this moun- 
tain region is at Ukrul among the Tang- 
khul Nagas. It is nearly 6,000 feet above 
the sea and possesses almost an English 
climate. Strawberries ripen here during 
six months of the year. Mission work 
among this tribe, begun in 1896 by Rev. 
W. Pettigrew, has been a long and ar- 
duous task. The Lord of the harvest, how- 
ever, has had his eye on this infant mission 
and recently fifteen of the boys of this sav- 
age tribe have openly confessed Christ and 
are already exercising a strong influence in 
favor of the missionary and his message. 

Many years after Mr. Bronson’s sad re- 
tirement from the Naga Hills he had the 
privilege, in 1863, of baptizing at Gauhati 
two hillmen from quite another district, 
the apparent mustard seed which has since 
grown into the great Garo mission-tree. 
The triumphs of grace among this people 
are among the most thrilling in all mission 
history. The mention of the name Garos 
recalls to the mind of every well-informed 
Baptist such characters as Omed, Ramkhe 
and Thangkhan; the Stoddards, Masons, 
Phillips, Burdettes and others. What 
hath God wrought? From that once in- 
corrigible tribe, a menace to the English 
Government, we now find nearly 4,000 men 
and women, clothed and in their right 
minds, having their own self-supporting 
schools, churches and missionary organiza- 
tions, both home and foreign, in short, a 
Christian people who are an example in 
benevolence, spirituality, evangelistic zeal 
and organizing ability. Here our yearly 
harvests number hundreds, in a recent year 
reaching 901; and last year upwards of 400 
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were baptized. The foreign mission work 
of these Garos among the distant Dafla 
Tribe is worthy of fuller mention than we 
can make. 

In the Nowgong district are a series of 
low foothills peopled by the Mikirs. The 
first convert from this tribe was baptized 
into the Nowgong Church in 1863 by Rev. 
E. P. Scott. Several missionaries have 
been designated to this people, but until 
Rev. P. E. Moore arrived in 1890 little 
work distinctively for them had been done, 
owing to the failure of health of all those 
who had undertaken to live in the severe 
climate of those dense jungles. 

Thus far the only work mentioned has 
been that of the Mis- 
sionary Union. Two 
other societies must be 
referred to. Border- 
ing on the Garo Hills 
is the home of the 
Khasis, a people who 
formerly offered hu- 
man sacrifices to rep- 
tiles. Among these 
people the gospel has 
made marvelous prog- 
ress under the well or- 
ganized work of the 
Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists, which was 
begun in 1841 by Rev. 
Thomas Jones. The 
great vigor of these 
stanch Welsh mission- 
sionaries has been 
abundantly rewarded 
and today they can 
number 20,000 native 
adherents, with about 
4,000 communicants 
and about 6,000 pupils 
in their schools. 
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To the southwest, nearer Burma, we find 
the Lushai Hills. Here in 1893 Messrs. 
Lorain and Savidge, English Baptists sent 
out by Mr. Arthington of Leeds, England, 
began work at a station called Ijal, which 
work has now been handed over to the 
Welsh missionaries. 

Thus have the many tribes of these hills, 
or rather mountains, responded to the per- 
sistent labors of the missionaries of the 
cross, and yet there are still many others 
to whom no word of the good news has as 
yet been spoken and who would be as ready 
to hear and as willing to obey as these we 
have passed in review, were the oppor- 
tunity presented to them. 


YOUNG MEN OF THE GARO HILLS, ASSAM, IN FRONT OF 


THEIR ASSEMBLY HOUSE 


THE HILL WOMEN OF ASSAM 


Mrs. M. C. Mason, Tura, Assam 


N the leading Calcutta daily paper, the 

most prominent place is given to births, 
marriages and deaths. These are items of 
interest to all. Among the hillwomen of 
Assam they are of no less interest. It is hon- 
orable for a woman to be a mother, and 
when there is a prospect of it all know it 
and rejoice with her. When a birth is an- 
nounced quickly comes the question, “A 
boy or a girl?” One is not more welcome 


than the other. Recently one of our lead- 
ing Christian men expressed disappoint- 
ment at a fourth boy baby, because he had 
but one girl. Among the Garos, if there is 
preference, it would be for a girl. In some 
of the tribes the property is inherited 
through the women, and the family name 
descends only through the mother. In 
some, girls are regarded as more obedient 
and helpful, more ready to work. In 
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some, the marriage of a daughter brings a 
son-in-law into the home to help in the 
work. So the girl babies of the hill tribes 
stand as good a chance as the boys. And 
among the forty hill tribes of Assam the 
girls are free as girls in America. The 
women not only do housework and help 
take care of the children, but they also go 
to the fields to work, to the jungle to bring 
bamboos, to the streams for water, to the 
weekly markets and on any excursion that 
may be planned. 

Marriage may be arranged by purchase, 
capture, servitude or consent. In some lo- 
calities the girl is sought; in others she 
seeks the man. A young Garo man who 
was found weeping, gave as the reason 
that a girl had asked him to marry her and 
he did not wish to. Sometimes girls are 
caught and carried off, pacific arrange- 
ments being made with the parents after- 
ward. Not unfrequently a young man is 
taken by force to marry the girl who wants 
him. Purchasing is very common in many 
of the tribes, prices ranging from a few 
rupees to hundreds, according to the 
wealth of the parents. Again, as in the 
Khasi Hills, where women are more nu- 
merous than men, and marriage difficult, 
it is not uncommon for the girl’s parents to 
virtually buy a husband. Among the 
Khasis there is an excess of women be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and thirty-five and 
over sixty. The slight deficiency of 
women between thirty-five and sixty is 
thus clearly accounted for by the feminine 
weakness of trying to appear very young 
so long as it is not quite certain that they 
are very old. 

In some tribes marriage is attended 
with much ceremony, feasting and drink- 
ing; in others there is none. It is no- 
ticeable that chickens figure very much in 
this relation. The entrails are examined 
to find omens or the heads cut off and then 
the bodies watched to see how they fall as 
indicative or peace or strife. The mere 
crossing of a chicken’s legs may break off a 
match. A fowl is often taken by the legs 
and waved over the heads of the bride and 
groom. 

As in some tribes there are houses espe- 
cially for the young men, so in others there 
are certain places where the young women 
spend the nights by themselves. Some are 
more particular about chastity before mar- 
riage, others after it. Divorce is common 
and easily obtained; among the Khasis for 
little excuse, among others only for just 
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reasons. Unfaithfulness to a husband may 
be severely punished; but as is apt to be 
the case among European peoples, it is the 
woman who suffers and is degraded. 

In some of the tribes the women are supe- 
rior looking, physically, tothe men. Some of 
them tattoo their bodies, while others black 
their teeth. The Khasis have a saying that 
“Dogs and Bengalis have white teeth.” 
The reason for blacking the teeth has been 
given, “so that they will not appear too 
charming to other men than their hus- 
bands.” Only married women resort to 
this revolting practice. “It is wonderful 
how soon after marriage a Naga woman 
loses her good looks, if she ever had any. 
As soon as she has had a child she takes 
no further care about her personal appear- 
ance.” That remark sounds strange, inas- 
much as one would not think they ever had 
a thought about it at any time, but they 
do, and as one woman would be ashamed 
to have her skirt cloth different from 
every other woman’s, so another would not 
sell the immense brass rings hanging in her 
ears, which make her face and neck black 
as brass can, because she would be 
ashamed to be seen without them. 

Women do their fair share of work in 
and out of doors, carrying heavy loads, al- 
ways supported from the head. Like the 
men they eat almost everything, although 
some few things are not allowed them. 

Smoking, chewing and drinking are prac- 
tised by the women in common with their 
stronger companions. They all believe in 
spirits, and almost universally evil ones, 
few good ones. The women are not al- 
lowed to take leading parts in the sacrificial 
ceremonies. Some bury their dead, while 
others burn them, and still others only 
smoke the bodies before they lay them in 
the ground in their cemeteries. Funerals 
are attended usually with much feasting 
and drinking. Most of the hill tribes do 
not regard their houses as polluted by 
death. The Garos strike rangs (metal 
dishes of great value, heirlooms), beat 
drums, cry, burn the body in the evening 
and kill a bull. In the morning they take 
the bones, ashes, with something to eat, 
and put by a tree; this tree must not be 
cut. Sometimes the ashes are kept until 
the funeral, which occurs at a convenient 
time, when all the relatives go in a proces- 
sion to the dead man’s house, beating 
drums, blowing horns, striking rangs, car- 
rying food and “leading the dead.” They 
have a big feast and drink to excess. 
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Carved poles are set up in front of the 
house as tomb poles, sometimes cut to rep- 
resent persons, sometimes dressed in Garo 
clothes, beads and rings. 

Perhaps all wear as great an amount of 
jewelry as they can possibly afford, im- 
mense rings or other ornaments in the ears, 
pounds of beads around the neck, armlets 
and bracelets. They not only enjoy these 
as ornaments, but they constitute their 
wealth, savings. Some of these people 
who live in the warmer places are ex- 
ceedingly filthy; while others in cooler 
places seem to bathe oftener. The Khasis 
have been notorious for uncleanliness, and 
yet we have seen scores of them so well 
dressed that one said, “Their clothing must 
cost almost as much as a European’s.” 
That the desire for beads is still very 
strong among the Naga youth of all 
tribes is more the fault of the women than 
of any one else. “They laugh at the young 
buck at the village festivals when they turn 
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out without such decorations as mark the 
successful warrior.” This is the more 
strange, as it was the women who suffered 
most in these raids. 

When a Garo woman becomes a Chris- 
tian, she leaves off her jewelry and length- 
ens her dress at both ends. Christian girls 
and women go to school, and some become 
teachers and helpers, and prove themselves 
very efficient. They write papers for the 
associations and debating schools and for 
the printed periodical. Beside taking part 
in the general work of the churches, in 
most of them they have organizations of 
their own, and support a number of evan- 
gelists. The women were the leaders in 
the “Hand-grip” offering. At a recent as- 
sociation, when the women had a separate 
meeting, their minutes were called for at 
the general assembly. These revealed not 
only a marvelous amount of work and 
business done, but considerable literary 
ability. 


A NEW STATION 


UR new station’ of 
Kengtung is on the 
extreme eastern frontier of 
Burma, about 350 miles 
from the railroad and a lit- 
tle over 200 miles from 4 
Mongnai, the nearest Bap- 
tist mission station. Keng- 
tung is the principal town. 
in an independent Shan 
state, is located in the centre 
of a small oblong valley and 
has a population of about 
11,000, and the valley, in- 
cluding the city, of nearly 
40,000. There are more 
than twenty hill tribes in 
the state, some of them 
numbering only a few hundred and 
others, several thousand. About three- 
fourths of the population of the state be- 
long to the Tai or Shan-speaking tribes. 
In religion the inhabitants are either 
spirit worshipers or Buddhists. With but 
few exceptions the hill tribes are spirit 
worshipers, and the Shan tribes Buddhists. 
The Buddhism of Kengtung might be more 
accurately described as a mongrel religion. 


REV. W. M. YOUNG 


IN SHANLAND 


Spirit worship controls the 
dalay. A careful study of 
while they turn to Bud- 
dhism in the hope of storing 
up merit for a future exist- 
ence. To a casual observ- 
er Kengtung city, with 
more than forty mon- 
asteries, most of them 
large, well kept brick 
buildings, and the throngs 
of yellow-robed priests, 
would seem to be as thor- 
oughly Buddhist as Man- 
dalay. A careful study of 
the field, however, shows 
that Buddhism is but the 
outward veneer, the belief 
in, and worship of, evil spirits being really 
the controlling factor in their daily lives. 
To these spirits offerings are constantly 
made in the monasteries, in the homes, by 
the roadside, at city gates, in groves and 
under all banyan trees. The people 
are in constant fear of the spir- 
its. This year the rainfall has been excep- 
tionally light and the season very hot. The 
native ruler set apart certain days to make 
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offerings to the spirits to produce rain, fol- 
lowing this effort by the reading of the 
Buddhist law. 

A feast peculiar to the Khuns has 
years, 


just closed. Once in_ three 
according to a Khun 
custom, they make a 
special effort to drive 
the spirits, ghosts, hob- 
goblins and _ witches 
from the city. They 
first spend some time 
in calling the evil spirits 
together and then by 
means of sham battles 
for about ten days they 
try to drive them out. 
The sham battles are 
carried on by use of 
firecrackers and ‘rock- 
ets, the latter often in- 
flicting severe wounds. 
The last two nights the 
orgies are kept up all 
night, with the firing of 
guns and anvils. The 
priests, who are sup- 
posed never to attend a 
feast, are the leaders in 
the movement. The 
last night about two 
hundred of them in 
their yellow robes go 
around to the houses of 
the officials and fire 
rockets at the houses. 
The officials have their 
houses defended by all 
the men who can crowd 
into the building, all 
well armed with rock- 
ets. They usually close 
the feast by making an 
image to represent an 
evil spirit and have it 
carried out of the city, 
followed by throngs of 
people driving it along. 
This year the British 
Government refused to 
sanction the last part. 
These images are usu- 
ally as immoral as it is 
possible represent 
them. It 
a strange superstition, 
to make offerings everywhere during 
the day to the spirits and then at 
night to attempt to drive them from the 
city. The common belief is, that a large 
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number of the people are possessed of eyil 
spirits. It is the common subterfuge of the 
native quack doctors, if a patient survives 
their medicine for any considerable time, 
and nature does not restore the patient to 
health, to say an eyil 
spirit has taken posses. 
sion of the person. 
Buddhism is of com- 
paratively recent advent 
in Kengtung and _ the 
people are in the first 
stage of enthusiasm 
over a new religion. 
They are very generous 
in building the mon- 
asteries and supporting 
the priests. The reli- 
gion here is much more 
corrupt than in lower 
Burma and the Shan 
states west of the Sal- 
‘wen River. Gambling, 
drinking and opium 
smoking are common 
in the monasteries. The 
priests spend more time 
making fireworks for 
feasts than they do in 
study and meditation. 
These are the life of the 
religion. The people 
know nothing of the 
inner spirit of Bud- 
dhism, and the moral 
precepts of the law are 
entirely ignored alike 
by priests and laymen. 
Educational work is of 
very little value. Three 
years is about the av- 
erage time required for 
a boy to learn to read 
in a monastery, while 
not a few are unable to 
read after four or five 
years, although _ the 
children are bright and 
intelligent. Those who 
think of theoretical 
' Buddhism as represent- 
ing a high standard of 
morality, with educated 
priests devoting their 


the law deep 
meditation, will have no conception of the 
concrete form of Buddhism that actually 
exists at Kengtung. The system is rot- 
ten to the core. The priests have no re- 
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gar’ for truth. They are conceited, lazy, 
licentious and ignorant, in most cases, of 
the first principles of the Buddhist law, 
while the monasteries are generally hot- 
bed: of crime. 

Among the 50,000 people belonging to the 
hill tribes there is a splendid field for work. 
About 40,000 belong to the three tribes, 
Kal's, Tai Loi and Mushus. Being, as we 
hav said, spirit worshipers, they would 
provably receive the gospel much as the 
Karens did in the early days of mission 
wor, and indeed, in many respects, they re- 
semble the latter closely. They are ad- 
dicted todrunkenness but donot use opium, 
like the Shan tribes. They are a simple- 
minded people, friendly, fairly industrious, 
and in better circumstances temporally than 
hill Karens. Here is virgin soil, where 
a rich harvest can be garnered much easier 
than among the Shans and other Bud- 
dhi-ts. Work should be pushed as soon as 
pos:ible. If we do not give them the gos- 
pel they will accept Buddhism, which is 
spreading among some of the hill people, 
and it will be tenfold harder to reach them 
than it is now. 
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If those American Christians who have 
taken but little interest in mission work 
could be transplanted from their pleasant 
homes and gospel privileges to this frontier 
station, with its spiritual destitution, they 
would read the Great Commission in a new 
light. They would realize as never before 
that Christ is the Light of the World, the 
only hope for humanity, andthey would feel 
that the evangelization of the world in this 
generation was the imperative duty of the 
Church. This is butafairspecimen of hun- 
dreds of other fields, where work has been 
begun, or where the Macedonian cry comes 
from the perishing millions. The non- 
Christian religions utterly fail to supply 
food for the soul. The Master’s word is 
clear and emphatic, “Give ye them to eat.” 
Should not the importance of the field, the 
present moral degradation of the people, the 
rottenness and helplessness of Buddhism 
here, the virgin soil of the hill tribes, “with- 
out God and without hope,” appeal strong- 
ly to every Christian,to give to the utmost 
of his ability, that this station and others 
equally needy might be fully equipped for 
the Lord’s work? 


UPPER ASSAM BAPTIST ASSOCIATION 


E are indebted to our new mission- 
ary to Golaghat, Assam, Rev. A. 
Judson Tuttle, for the following interest- 
ing account of the fourth annual meeting 
of the Upper Assam Baptist Association. 
We are sorry to have to abbreviate the re- 
port on account of other demands upon 
our space, and yet we feel sure we shall be 
pardoned if we use a few lines ourselves to 
say that we believe this “association idea” 
will prove to be a strong factor in the de- 
velopment of the work in the Assam valley. 
The differences in races and languages of 
the province have hitherto been allowed to 
prevent the organization and co-ordination 
of the churches and interests of the field. 
It is, however, by such means that we can 
quickest hope to overcome the natural diffi- 
culties of the situation and unite the Chris- 
tians of all races in a real forward move- 
ment for the kingdom. Great .credit is due 
Rev. O. L. Swanson, who is recognized as 
the “originator” of the association. He 
has been ably seconded by missionaries 
Firth, Paul and Petrick, and now brethren 
Tuttle and Dickson have arrived to lend 
their aid. Mr. Tuttle writes: 


We left our bungalow for the railroad station, 
six miles distant on January 28, Our luggage 
and camping outfit were placed in a cart, with a 
small space left for Mrs. Tuttle to occupy, while 
Mr. Swanson and I walked. It required two and 
one half hours to cover the distance, which was 
good time for an ox cart in slow Assam. We 
were soon on the railroad train speeding along at 
the alarming rate of ten miles per hour; you 
smile, but it really 7s alarming compared with the 
slow pace of an ox cart. It was dark when we 
reached Namtiali, the railroad station for Sibsa- 
gor; here Mr. Swanson’s horse and buggy were 
awaiting us, and what a comfort it was to ride 
those ten miles in a real American piano-box 
buggy! After journeying several miles, we ar- 
rived a little past nine o’clock. We passed the 
night with Mr. and Mrs. Paul and the next 
day went on to the association, about three miles 
distant. 

Upon reaching the place, we saw several build- 
ings or sheds, evidently temporary and built for 
the association. One of these was the ‘‘audito- 
rium,’’ a building constructed by setting bamboo 
posts in the ground to support a roof of thatch. 
Within were a few benches, but it was evident 
that most of the people were expected to sit on 
the floor, which was mother earth covered with 
rice straw. Other buildings were the sleeping 
quarters of the delegates, much like the ‘‘audi- 
torium,’’ except that they had walls of thatching 
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grass. Then there was a large house where the 
rice was cooked for the visitors, also the dining 
room. Three tents furnished sleeping quarters 
for the missionaries present, for we took not only 
most of our provisions, cooking utensils, beds, 
etc., but even our houses. The coming together 
of eight missionaries in Upper Assam was deemed 
an important event both for the natives and the 
missionaries. 

The church which entertained the association 
sprang from the older one at Sibsagor and is 
composed almost wholly, if not entirely, of emi- 
grant peoples from lower India. Its membership 
is about seventy. Though so small, it entertained 
the visitors well. 

The association is really cosmopolitan in the 
number of peoples represented. Though As- 
samese is the language chiefly used, there were 
present people of many tongues. I mention some: 
Assamese, Bengalis, Hindis, Mundaris, Santalis, 
Kacharis, Mikirs, Garos and Rabhas. The or- 
ganization has grown beyond all expectation and 
includes the churches of Upper Assam. 
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The meetings opened Thursday morning and 
closed Sunday night. Every day three sessions 
were held, each of which was opened by devo- 
tional services. Then followed reports of com- 
mittees and workers, and sermons or discussions 
on topics of practical interest and importance. It 
was encouraging and inspiring to see representa- 
tives from forty-four churches meet together to 
consider the needs of the work, and plan for the 
furtherance of the gospel among their own }:<o- 
ple. Among other topics discussed were the 
following: The need of a training school for 
Upper Assam; Should native workers receive a 
salary, and if so, should all salaries be the saine? 
To what extent should the Christians in Assam be 
dependent on the Missionary Union? 

But these churches do more than meet annually 
for the discussion of problems; they are doing 
evangelistic work among their own people. Last 
year two native evangelists were supporied, 
one to labor among the Assamese and the « ‘her 
among the immigrant peoples. 

February, 1902. 


HOME OF REV. O. L. SWANSON AT GOLAGHAT, ASSAM 
Occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Tuttle during the absence of the Swansons on furlough 


NortHING brightens up a missionary’s life 
more than to know that efforts made for 
the good of others are appreciated by those 
for whom they live and labor. The Karen 
Christians of Tavoy surprised Mr. and 
Mrs. Morrow by arranging a delightful 
program to commemorate the completion 
of twenty-five years of loving service 
among them. Addresses were read setting 
forth the good work done by the mission- 
aries in religious and educational work, in 
temperance and hygiene; and a hymn writ- 
ten for the occasion was sung most heart- 
ily. The occasion was marked in a tangi- 
ble way by the presentation of some Indian 
silverware, the gift of appreciative Karens. 


Dr. E. S. Corson has been making his 
annual tour over the hills of his district to 
the northeast of Toungoo, and reports a 
special manifestation of the Holy Spirit. 
Forty-two have been baptized and as 
many more applicants are waiting. Special 


efforts have been made to teach the 
disciples to pray. Four years ago, while 
visiting a Brec village, he took the four 
disciples up into the teacher’s house to 
teach them to pray, and one of them, 
while repeating the prayer, laughed aloud 
and ran down the ladder out of the house. 
This year he finds them all praying in 
public, five applicants for baptism and 
fifteen asking the way of salvation. 


= 
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THE HILL TRIBES OF TOUNGOO 


Rev. Alonzo Bunker, D.D., Toungoo, Burma 


STUDY of the 
hill tribes of 
Burma shows them 
to be an allied peo- | 
ole, similar in man- 
ners and customs, and 
with language, 
though differing in 
jialects, strangely 
alike in idiom and 
construction. In phy- 
sical characteristics 
‘hey appear to have 
sprung from the ; 
same ancestry as the 
tribes of Assam and 
northern India, and 
have many traditions 
common with 
them. To this great 
iamily belong the 
Toungoo Hills tribes, 
who have overflowed 
from the north into the plains of Ran- 
goon, Bassein and as far as Tavoy and 
Mergui. These hill tribes have been from 
the first singularly favorable to the gospel, 
which has spread rapidly among them, 
even into the southern Shan States, reach- 
ing the Red Karens, among whom our Loi- 
kaw mission is established. 

Some of these people are very low and 
ignorant, while others are more intelligent 
and possess noble traits of character. 


a 
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4 The Brecs probably 


show the lowest and 
the Padaungs the 
highest physical de- 
velopment, as well as. 
superior moral char- 
acteristics. The Red 
Karens are a numer- 
ous and stalwart race, 
but their drinking 
habits keep them 
from rising. Only the 
gospel will save them 
from speedy extinc- 
tion. There is not a 
single insurmounta- 
ble hindrance to the 
preaching of the gos- 
pel among all these 
hill tribes of Toun- 
goo, and they are 
readily receiving it. It 
is only a _ question 
of the faithful preaching and teaching 
of the Word and the establishment of 
schools. The greatest obstacle in the way 
of bringing these tribes to Christ is the 
work of the Roman Catholic priests and 
their support of the liquor traffic, which 
they are doing all in their power to extend. 
The gospel, however, is making rapid 
progress in every direction and the day of 
final victory for Christ is drawing on rap- 
idly. 


For some years past the attitude of the 
Burman villagers in lower Burma towards 
Christianity has been changing, hostility 
to the evangelists giving place to easy tol- 
erance, and tolerance to interest in the 
message. To those who are watching for 
the same change on the part of the vil- 
lagers in upper Burma, the following from 
Dr. Packer of Meiktila will be especially 
welcome news: 


Saya Nyein, our Burman preacher, has faithfully 
prosecuted his evangelistic work alone most of the 
year past, over a wide range of territory which 
our two railways, centering at Thazi, make easily 
and cheaply accessible, in the Meiktila, Yamethin 
and Kyaukse Districts. Everywhere he finds a 
greater willingness to hear and read the gospel 
message, and in some cases a disposition to dis- 
cuss Christianity and Buddhism on their merits in 
a friendly way. The truth if lovingly presented 


has nothing to fear but much to gain from such 
friendly discussion. Almcst every village he stops 
in, and especially those he has visited oftenest, 
hospitably entertain him, which, as it is solely for 
his work’s sake (Burmans not being as a rule 
hospitable to the stranger within their gates), is a 
hopeful sign of good will toward him and his 
message. May God the Holy Spirit, showing them 
the things of Christ, bring many of these unto: 
the obedience of faith soon. 


WE have yet to demonstrate to the world 
the power of a spiritual church. In fact we 
have yet to show to the world a truly spir- 
itual church. A church of 1,000 members, 
every one of whom was spiritual in the 
New Testament sense, could shake a con- 
tinent.—Bishop Thoburn. 
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DENOMINATIONAL PRIVILEGE AND DE.- 
NOMINATIONAL OBLIGATION 


Rev. Robert M. Martin, Salem, Mass. 


ROVIDENTIAL guidance is more 

easily traced in the careers of some 
persons and organizations than of others. 
The divine hand is plainly seen in 
the foreign mission work of our Bap- 
tist churches. God honored us in making 
the English Baptists the pioneers of the 
modern missionary movement under the 
leadership of Carey, whom Mr. George 
Smith calls the greatest missionary since 
Paul. It was a notable providence which 
brought our American Baptist foreign 
missionary society into being. Who but 
God would have planned the conversion 
of Judson and Rice to Baptist views, 
while they, on different ships, were sailing 
to India to begin a work in distant lands 
to which they had called the Congrega- 
tionalists who sent them? Happy men, 
Judson and Rice, to have had so conspic- 
uous a part in the formation of the 
American Board of Commissioners of 
Foreign Missions and of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union! 

The Baptists followed God's pillar of 
cloud, when we organized our foreign 
missionary society in 1814. The pillar of 
cloud led us also to our first field of for- 
eign labor. Judson was limited to one 
ship sailing from Madras, on which he 
could leave the inhospitable domain of the 
East India Company. That ship going to 
Rangoon carried Judson against his own 
choice to Burma, the country of God's 
choice. We were beckoned to Assam by 
its English Commissioner, Capt. Francis 
Jenkins, whose finger, we must believe, in 
view of the achievements in that field, was 
the finger of God. The God who gave 
us Judson and Rice from an _ unex- 
pected quarter, made us yet another gift 
quite as noteworthy, when by the hand of 
Dr. and Mrs. Guinness, in 1884, the Liv- 
ingstone Inland Mission on the Congo, 
with six stations and twenty-five mission- 
aries, was transferred to our Missionary 
Union, a transaction without a parallel in 
missionary annals. 

The providence which so plainly as- 
signed our tasks has generously bestowed 
prosperity. We have today in Burma 
39.065 communicants. Mention of the 
triumphs of Christianity in the regions 
beyond may not fail to give prominent 


place to the signal grace of God bestowed 
on us in the furtherance of the gospel 
among the Karens of Burma, who have 
flocked to our missionaries, seeking the 
Redeemer of their dreams. Our Telugu- 
land, which after thirty years of almosi 
fruitless toil was “the lone star” of the 
Baptists in India proper, whose light was 
several times in danger of extinction, has 
now 58,418 baptized Christians. We re- 
member the Pentecostal summer of 187%, 
when natural famine gendered spiritual 
plenty, and one brief month and a haili 
witnessed the baptism of 8,691 persons, 
2,222 in one day. Not unmindful of the 
marvelous missionary achievements in 
the Fiji Islands, in Hawaii, in Japan, and 
even in Madagascar, we may perhaps re- 
cord the victory of the gospel in. Telugu- 
land as the crown of glory in the modern 
missionary enterprise. Even yet without 
abatement our Telugu Zion is going from 
strength to strength, the largest, and per- 
haps the most hopeful field under the care 
of any body of Christians on the whole 
earth. In its fields in Asia and Africa the 
American Baptist Missionary Union has 
112,163 communicants, a conquest of souls 
from heathenism far exceeding that of any 
other missionary society anywhere,—a 
conquest not won by Baptists, but 
granted them by the gracious heart of 
God. 

To ascertain our Missionary Union's 
place of privilege on the foreign field let 
us compare the results of its endeavor 
with the results of the five other societies 
of our own country, which made the 
largest pecuniary contributions to foreign 
work according to the reports of 1899- 
1900. Far be it from a Baptist to enter 
into this comparison in any spirit of vain- 
glory. The statistics themselves will 
show that according to standards of 
human measurement the larger fruitage 
should have been gathered by others 
rather than by us. With humiliation, not 
with boastfulness, the inquiry is pursued. 

The five organizations in the estimate 
with our own are, in the order of the 
amounts contributed, the Methodist Epis- 
copal (North), the Presbyterian (North), 
the Congregational, the Protestant Epis- 
copal, and the Disciples. Note that the 
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estimate excludes the work of any of 
these agencies in European countries. 
The Methodist contributions were nearly 
twice as large as ours. The combined 
emounts of the Presbyterians and Con- 
¢regationalists were almost three times as 
large. The five societies contributed six 
tmes as much money as our Missionary 
Union. They have four and a half times as 
:iany American workers in foreign lands. 
Yet our Union’s increase of members for 
‘ie year reported, was more than half 
the increase of the five other societies, 
about 52.8 per cent (15,690—8,283). Our 
Union also reports a total of more than 
half as many comunicants as the five 
societies together, about 55.4 per cent 
( 189,638—105,212). 

No man will assert that this advantage 
has come to the Missionary Union be- 
cause of any superiority in our spirit, in 
cur agents, or in our methods. There 
was probably as much consecration in the 
gifts of our brethren, as much devotion 
and ability in their workers, and as much 
wisdom in their methods. The figures 
demonstrate that we have not merited 
these large returns. Who may attribute 
our prosperity to any source but to the 
inscrutable ordering and the mysterious 
grace of Him who holds in his hands the 
seven stars? Not to our brethren dis- 
credit, and to us praise; but to the divine 
name the glory. 

While, moreover, the Baptists of the 
United States have been doing something 
for the heathen, they have grown from a 
hundred thousand or less to about four 
million, four hundred thousand at home. 
By reason of our signal favor from the 
Most High we are not to count ourselves 
the favorites of heaven. We are rather 
to reflect that high privilege imposes deep 
obligation. This blessing should stir us 
to gratitude and praise. Heaven’s loving 
kindness should win us to love and devo- 
tion. Great reward, undeserved, should 
bring us to humility. We shall show 
ourselves renegade, if gracious exaltation 
does not induce to a sense of serious 
responsibility. Unto whom much is given, 
of him is much required. We shall not 
mistake in accounting God’s goodness as 
his loud call to more strenuous service, 
more service in money, more service in 
men. 

What now is the Baptist response to the 
divine entreaty? It may not be said that 
we have turned a deaf ear. In the decade 
closing with 1891 the annual receipts of 
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our Missionary Union from all sources 
averaged less than $375,000; whereas in 
the last decade the receipts averaged 
nearly $600,000 ($599,172). In the pre- 
vious decade the average of male mission- 
aries sent out was eleven; in the last de- 
cade the average was thirteen and five- 
tenths. This is progress; but not the 
progress worthy of our blessings or com- 
mensurate with the demands of the work. 
While the advancing cause has required 
enlargement, our laggard giving has ne- 
cessitated retrenchment in recent years. 
New doors open to us in vast, untouched 
realms of darkness; few are entered. 
The name of the Philippines springs from 
the lips of us all, but that is a door into 
which we were thrust. In this new day 
we confront an anomaly. Once we 
prayed for open doors and men. Now, 
doors are open, and men are begging to 
be permitted to enter; while a meagre 
treasury keeps them begging. Money is 
cheaper than men and generally is easier 
to obtain, but alas! the covetousness of 
the many now fetters feet which long to 
be on the mountains to bring glad tidings, 
to publish peace. 

A goodly heritage is our Baptist fellow- 
ship, and nobly worthy of the respect of 
us all; though at one thing some Baptist 
cheeks redden and some Baptist hearts 
beat low. That one thing is the feeble- 
ness of our answer to urgent calls of God 
for the best investment of money; that 
one thing, that with inappreciation and 
distrust and on halting foot we follow the 
ark of Jehovah. O, the sin and the shame 
of it in view of heaven’s exceptional grace 
to us, superadded to the grace which 
shines upon all in “the light of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ”! Our denomination’s privi- 
lege is our denomination’s obligation. 
Receiving more than others should find 
its meet adornment in giving more than 
others; the giving, of course, not of hu- 
man measurement, but of divine, the first 
giving of the “willing mind, which is ac- 
cepted, according to that a man hath 
and not according to that he hath not.” 
We are called into the kingdom for such 
a time cs this. If we rise not to our task 
of honor, we need not be surprised if with 
shame and confusion of face we see an- 
other people, more faithful than ourselves, 
chosen by God to bring deliverance to 
the unevangelized whom we neglected. 

The law of rivers is that they shall in- 
crease their volume of water as they ap- 
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proach their mouth. Some recent writer 
has noted the fact that the river Nile 
violates this .law. Its waters diminish 
from a point a thousand miles above its 
mouth. The thirsty sands make exacting 
draughts on the mighty stream. Nature, 
in apparent resentment at the transgres- 
sion of the Nile, has withheld tributaries 
for the last eleven hundred miles of its 
course. 


“There is a sea, which day by day 
Receives the rippling rills [plains, 

And streams, which spring from sunny 
Or fall from cedared hills. 

But what it thus receives it gives 
With glad and generous hand; [tide 

And a stream more wide with a fuller 
Flows down from land to land. 

But doth it lose by giving? Nay, 
Its shores of beauty see 

The life and health and fruitful wealth 
Of Galilee. 


“There is a sea which day by day 
Receives a fuller tide; 
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But what it gains it keeps, nor gives 
To shore nor sea beside. 
What gains its grasping greed? 
Behold, barrenness round its shore; 
Its fruit of lust, like apples of dust, 
Rotten from rind to core; 
Its Jordan water turned to brine 
Lies heavy as molten lead, 
And its dreadful name doth e’er proclaim 
That sea is dead.” 


Denominational privilege is denomina- 
tional obligation. Failure to meet our 
obligation will be dishonor in the sight 
of other churches and in the sight of the 
world. Failure to rise to our high privi- 
lege will be humiliation in the eye of our 
gracious Lord, who will mourn over us, 
“How often would I, and ye would not!” 
To meet our obligation will be high privi- 
lege glorified. 

Salem, Mass. 


(This article will be reprinted in pamphlet form 
for distribution, and can be obtained from the 
Literature Department, American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass.— 
EpITor. ) 


LOVE’S WAY 


Rev, W. H. Roberts, Bhamo 


PON my return to Burma in 1892 I 

found in our Kachin school an inter- 
esting youth who had been converted and 
baptized during my absence. I soon learned 
to love the lad, for he was bright, earnest 
and industrious, ready to work with brain 
or hand, glad totellto Christian or heathen 
what Christ had done for him and what he 
was waiting to do for all who would submit 
to and trust him. 

Notwithstanding his plain speech, home- 
ly illustrations and frankness in denouncing 
their sins the schoolboys respected him and 
expected great things of him, for within 
was the new life battling with the old, new 
thoughts and aspirations seeking expression 
through a rude and meagre vocabulary. 

He soon commenced to preach in our 
‘Christian villages, on Sabbaths and during 
vacations, and was rapidly gaining the love 
and confidence of his tribesmen when 
Satan, ever ready to hinder, brought about 
hard feelings between this promising young 
Christian and his influential uncle, who had 
been the means of placing him in school 
and under Christian influences. Distrust, 
alienation and family feeling became so in- 
tense that we feared it might result in a 


breaking up of the uncle’s village and a 
scattering of the Christian families. 

There was no question but that the young 
man had just cause for grievance, but those 
of us who knew the uncle were quite sure 
that there had been no intentional wrong 
and we tried to persuade the lad to forgive, 
overlook and bear for a time the embar- 
rassment, but he could not see it as we did. 
His pride had been touched and the old na- 
ture, which seems stronger in the wild 
Kachin than in those who have been taught 
self-restraint, reasserted itself and the re- 
sult was loss of interest in spiritual things, 
prayer neglected and his lips sealed in our 
midweek prayer meeting. 

Things went from bad to worse, until we 
felt that something must be done. It was 
useless to try to induce the old uncle to 
apologize to a mere boy; that was too much 
to expect from an old man just emerging 
from the hardening influences of heathen- 
ism. The only thing we could hope to do 
to save the boy and keep the villagers to- 
gether was to show him his duty in view of 
his superior knowledge of the Scriptures, 
the grand possibilities of growth in grace 
and usefulness in the Christian church. 
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Brother Hanson, teacher Maukeh and 
my-elf met in my study one evening, where 
we prayed, argued and pleaded with the 
boy, even threatening exclusion from the 
church and school, but he remained un- 
moved. At last Brother Hanson and Mau- 
kel) withdrew, feeling that nothing more 
could be done and we were left alone to- 
getier. 

There sat the dear boy who a few months 
before had been so teachable, so obedient 
and from whom we expected so much, now 
so apparently incorrigible. Not knowing 
whit to do or say, I sprang from my chair 
an began pacing the floor, asking God for 
power and words. Stopping suddenly I 
locxed the boy full in the face and said to 
hin: as sternly as I could in Kachin: “Paw 

aw Do, do you know what I would do 
were it not that I love you?” Startled by 
my manner he inquired, “What would you 
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do?” I replied in as strong Kachin as I 
could command, “I would kick you out of 
the room, down the stairs and out of the 
compound, and forbid you ever to enter 
again. It is because I love you that I have 
allowed you to disregard my advice and 
trample upon my love.” 

The last words seemed to touch a new 
chord and he sprang toward me, threw 
his arms around me and exclaimed, while 
tears stood in his eyes, “Oh, teacher, can 
you forgive? I know you love me and 
want me to do right. I have been obsti- 
nate and wanted my own way. I see my 
duty now and will do as you say.” 

Love won the victory. The uncle’s vil- 
lage continued to grow and the old man 
ruled until his death. Paw Yaw continued 
his studies until he graduated; then went 
as teacher and preacher to his uncle’s 
village. 


MISSION SCHOOL, BHAMO, BURMA 


‘ 

ee 

: 


Mr. Thomas Selkirk, who married Miss Manning, formerly of the W. B. F. M. S,, and is now located at Bhamo, 
Burma, as a missionary of the China Inland Mission, recently sent the photograph from which the above illustration 


was made 


The pupils and teachers standing on these steps, under which lie the remains of Mr, Lyon, the first missionary 
to the Kachins, belong to our own Baptist mission school, which is in a flourishing condition. 
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HELPS FOR HOME WORKERS 


A PLAN 


FOR THE STUDY OF 


MISSIONS 


Rev. E. C. Sage, Pastor Hope Baptist Church, New Haven, Conn. 
As the Chairman of the Missionary Com. 


The following outline is 
A Statement of Fact 


rather than the presentation of an ideal. 
At the beginning of the year the pastor, 
with the counsel and approval of the pru- 
dential committee, appoints several com- 
mitees, among which is a missionary com- 
mittee. This missionary committee is com- 
posed of five persons, together with the fol- 
lowing, who are members ex officio: The 
president of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society, the president of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, the missionary 
secretary of the Sunday school, the chair- 
man of the missionary committee of the 
C2. 


Early in January this Committee has a 
Meeting 

and formulates the plans for the year’s 
work. First of all it determines, with the 
approval of the church, to which its action 
is submitted for ratification, the various 
objects for which offerings will be made 
by the church and the time in the year 
when such collections shall be taken. 
With this schedule of benevolences before 
it the committee outlines a course of mis- 
sionary programs. The mid-week ser- 
vice of the church following the comunion 
is set apart for these missionary meetings, 
the church thus holding twelve regular mis- 
sionary services during the year. 


In the Arrangement of the Programs 


an effort is made to present subjects which 
are in accord with the objects for which 
offerings are to be made at that particular 
time of the year. For example, during the 
quarter when the offerings of the church 
are being made for home missions the sub- 
jects appearing on the programs are re- 
lated to work on the home field; when at 
another time in the year the church makes 
its contribution to the Missionary Union, 
the study of the church is directed to for- 
eign missions. In addition to these twelve 
meetings already referred to the young peo- 
ple likewise hold twelve similar meetings, 
the hour of gathering being Sunday even- 
ing. 


of the Y. P. S. C. E. is a member ex oficio 
of the church committee, the young people 
are kept informed of the genral plan of 
study and of benevolence adopted by the 
church, and they likewise conform, as 
nearly as possible, to the schedule alrcady 
outlined. The same may be said of the 
woman’s societies, both home and forcign. 

Great assistance is rendered the general 
committee by the presidents of the two 
woman’s societies, who not only follow as 
nearly as possible the general course of 
study of the church and Y. P. S. C. E, 
but with the larger information which they 
not infrequently possess, render valuable 
assistance in the preparation of pro- 
grams for the mid-week and Sunday even- 
ing services. 


The Missionary Secretary of the Sunday 
School 


in addition to the distribution of mission- 
ary literature in the Sunday school, ar- 
ranges for two or three Sunday school mis- 
sionary concerts. Usually these concerts 
are held on the Sunday evening of the day 
when the church offering is made, and the 
subject is in accord with the object for 
which the offering of the day is made. 

By this general plan of uniform subjects 
followed in all departments of the church a 
spirit of co-operation is secured which in- 
creases the interest in the study itself and 
deepens the impression of the services held, 
When a great theme, as for example, India, 
is selected for study during a certain quar- 
ter and church, Y. P. S. C. E., Sunday 
school and ladies’ societies unite in gather- 
ing information concerning it, the interest 
grows with the successive meetings, and 
the overflow of one adds volume to the 
succeeding. 


The Programs for Public Services 
whether for the mid-week or Sunday even- 
ing service, are prepared by the missionary 
committee in conference with the pastor. 
The attempt is made to present programs 
which are at once instructive and interest- 
ing. Special music is always provided. 
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Fre uently this is rendered by classes from 
the Sunday school or the choir of the ju- 
nior society. It has been found that no 
tas!’ is taken up more cheerfully than the 
singing of missionary hymns by these 
grops of young people. 


Sample Program 
Ten Words about the Map. 
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Beginning of the Work. 

Extracts from Letter of Rev. Eric Lund. 
Singing, “It Reaches Me.” 

Words of Greeting from Mr. Manikan. 
The Government Call for Teachers. 
Filipino Women. 

Singing by Quartet. 

Extracts from Letters. 

Latest from the Philippines. 


The Epworth League Mission Study Class 


Tue Epworth League made a record 
last year in the number of its mission 
stu. y classes. In no other denomination 
has the enthusiasm that characterized 
their work ever becn equaled. 

To meet the demand two courses are 
presented for this year, one, the course on 
China that was so successful’ last year, 
hav'ng for a text-book Dawn on the Hills 
of ‘l’ang; the other, a course having for 
its text-book The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation, and covering 
the general missionary field. The text- 
books themselves are interesting, and the 
best of their kind; but the most valuable 
contribution to the interest of the class 
work last year was probably the special 
helps and suggestions that were sent out 
from the Central Epworth League Office 
each week to the leader of each Study 
Class. These helps consisted of lesson 
outlines and suggestions for the class 
hour, letters from missionaries on the 
field, samples of Chinese printed matter, 
plans and data for making missionary 
charts and maps, references to interesting 


articles in current magazines and mission- 
ary books, topics for special reading and 
investigation, and other kindred helps.— 
Gospel in All Lands. 


One Pastor’s Plan 


Tue pastor of the First Baptist Church 
in Seattle, Washington, just before the time 
for the annual offering to foreign missions 
sent a letter signed by a committee of the 
deacons, with literature setting forth the 
needs of the Missionary Union, and an en- 


-velope for the offering, to every member, 


asking for the sum of $350. The result was 
an offering equal to at least $1.00 for each 
resident member,—this in spite of the 
fact that the current expenses of the church 
were very heavy and that a large addi- 
tional sum was also being raised for an 
organ and various improvements. 

Many other pastors, deacons and church- 


.es, doubtless, have done as well, but we 


mention this particular case as a specimen 
of faithfulness to world-wide missions 
which ought to incite some others to go and 
do likewise. 


New subscriptions for THE MAGAZINE 
continue to come in. A list of forty-one 
new names has recently been received from 
the First Church of Trenton, N. J., secured 
through the energetic efforts of Mrs. A. A. 


Rue. Other good sized clubs have come 
from San Jose, Cal., Ninth Street Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
Bridgewater, Mass., Meriden, Conn., and 
Clarendon Street Church, Boston, Mass. 
A considerable number of maps have been 
sent out as premiums, but we hope many 
more churches will take advantage of this 
offer. 


A “Catt to Prayer for Israel,” signed 
by prominent pastors and professors, has 
been widely circulated throughout the 
United States and Canada, in the hope 
that Christians may be aroused to a sense 
of Israel’s needs and their own obligation 
to bring the gospel of Christ to these peo- 
ple who are coming among us in such 
large numbers. May the united prayers 
of God’s children everywhere be answered 
by a rich outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
upon God’s chosen people. May 1-10, 
1902, are the days set apart for the above 
suggested special prayer. 
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At Ningpo 

ARLY in January there was issued 

from the press the first bound copy 
of the Old Testament in the Romanized 
Ningpo colloquial. The translation was 
made by Dr. J. R. Goddard, one of our vet- 
eran missionaries in Eastern China. This 
completes the Bible in the Ningpo dialect. 
The New Testament has undergone several 
revisions in the past half century, the last 
edition having been printed in 1898, also 
under the supervision of Dr. Goddard. 

The need for such a version is seen in the 
fact that more than a million people have 
no Bible except in the Wengi (classic) or 
Mandarin character, either of which can be 
read only by scholars. The preacher in 


BUDOHIST PRIESTS AT HANYANG, CHINA 
The one in the centre was saved from death in Dr. Huntley's 


Hospital. 
ner which hangs behind the group. 
erner's cleverness will conquer China"’ 


reading from the Old Testament, if he were 
scholarly enough to do so, must translate it 
intothe language of the people. It would be 
the same if English people were compelled 
to read the Bible in Latin or German. 
Consequently the majority of the people 
have been without the Old Testament. The 
appearance of the latter has been eagerly 
looked for by the native Christians and by 
the missionaries of other denominations. 
In one of the missions they have prayed so 
much for the coming of the Old Testament 
that a little child asked one of the women, 
“Where is Gyiu Tah Shii (O. T.) now?” 
It is the hope of the missionaries and 
Christians of the Ningpo district. 

The fact that it is written in the Roman- 
ized character is very much in its favor. 
No colloquial books are written thus. An 
uneducated man can learn to read it in a 
few months, while it requires years to mas- 
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ter the Chinese characters, and a sluggish 
man finds it well-nigh an insurmountable 
task. The more books, too, that are pub- 
lished in the Romanized form, the sooner 
will this triumph over the cumbrous char- 
acter, which is such a hindrance to the 
spread of knowledge among the masses of 
the people. This version of the Old Testa- 
ment has been written in a style that will 
commend the Romanized colloquial to all 
thinking Chinese. A Presbyterian mis- 
sionary remarked that it was richer and 
better than the English version. 

Dr. J. R. Goddard, who is responsible for 
the translation, is the senior missionary on 
the Ningpo field. The son of Josiah God- 
dard, one of the first Baptist missionaries 
in Ningpo, he has himself been a 
missionary here for thirty-three 
years. He is universally re- 
spected by the missiomaries of all 
denominations and .is a_ great 
help to all the missions, not only 
by his practical learning in the 
classics and in science and mathe- 
matics, but also by his intimate 
knowledge of the Chinese char- 
acter and literature. He goes 
home in the spring for a much 
needed vacation. We trust that 
many will have the opportunity 
of meeting him.—Rev. F. Wuirte. 

January, 1902. 


In appreciation he presented the Doctor with the ban- 
Translated, it reads: ‘'West- 


At Hanyang 


W* had a fright last week; indeed our 
women folk have hardly gotten over 
it yet, and my hair has turned twenty per 
cent more gray. Just midnight, and an 
awful uproar on the street, gongs beating, 
women screaming, men yelling. What is 
it? A rebellion? Boxers? Fire! Right 
opposite us, blazing furiously. Wind blow- 
ing flames right down on Miss Crowl’s 
house. If tr goes, all our property goes. 
The only dangerous spot on the compound. 
We began to move her goods. But I be- 
lieve, in answer to prayer, the wind changed 
and blew strongly the other way. Won- 
derful, but quite true. However, “Hunt- 
ley’s row” of death traps, which he calls a 
“hospital,” was in danger. Some of us, 
with bamboos, broke down the smoulder- 
ing portions of wood over the doorway, 
and within, the native Christian cook broke 
a hole through the wall and got the pa- 
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ticnts out at the side. It was a close call. 
Over two hundred houses gone, our yard 
was full of refugees. People sitting ontheit 
goods weeping and trembling. They were 
giad of this retreat. The city Governor 
came in and thanked us for being good 
neighbors. The streets were full of bad 
men, robbing and plundering. Well, I’ve 
had a busy day and am writing at mid- 
night. It is impossible to do so in the 
day time. My motto reads, “Work while 
it is might, for the day cometh when no 
man can work.”—Rev. J. S. ADAmMs. 


On the River 
E are pushing our way into the inte- 
rior as rapidly as we possibly can. 
While I waited behind a few days in Shang- 
hai to get my home boxes through the cus- 
toms, Mr. Wellwood, with his family, went 
ahead to Ichang to get a houseboat ready 
for the upper-river part of our journey. 
he best we can do it will take us till about 
the first of April to reach Kiating (about 
two months from Shanghai). 

China is truly waking up; the Court is 
back in Pekin; the empress dowager admits 
that the past has been the wrong course for 
China to pursue and that she has failed. It 
is rumored that she proposes to retire and 
give the emperor full control. The demand 
by the people for Western learning is 
greater than ever before. Schools for the 
study of English are wanted everywhere, 
and in many places missionaries are being 
asked to take charge of them. One has 
been established in Pekin and called the 
Imperial High School of Pekin. 

Considering everything, the prospect 
could not look brighter. We spent last 
Sunday at Hanyang. Many inquirers are 
pressing for admission to the church there. 
Dr. Huntley’s medical work is flourishing. 
Mr. and Mrs. Adams are getting settled 
and are taking hold of the work with fresh 
zeal and renewed vigor—Rev. W. F. 
BrEAMAN, 

At Suifu 


N conversation with the French Bishop a 

day or two since, he remarked, “One 
year now counts for as much as twenty 
aforetime,” and I think he is right. Keenly 
alive to the indications and opportunities of 
the new condition, the members of the Mis- 
sions Catholique are pushing every phase 
of their work with all their might, and well 
for them. The situation here is simply an 
incredible one. Everywhere, in town and 
village, men are rising up and demanding 
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attention. Motives are too near for analy- 
sis at present, but the opportunity is un- 
paralleled. 

For the past week I have been visiting 
the country places west from Suifu and 
have had a most stimulating time. At the 
first place, Behsuhchi, there was a small 
force of the local militia lined up to shout 
a welcome as our poor little boat drew up 
at the landing place. The local chief of 
militia is here, an inquirer, hence the at- 
tention. 

Going on next day we reached Anpien, 
the point at which the great southern road 
for Yunnanfu branches off, and here there 
was a‘ considerable deputation of local 
scholars and elders in waiting for us. A 
solemn introduction from the shore to the 
boat, from the boat to the shore—most sol- 
emn in bowings and scrapings—took place, 
and then we were escorted to a room dec- 
orated with red hangings and lanterns, 
where under the strict surveillance of three 
pairs of scrutinizing eyes, I was set at a 
lonely table to enjoy (!) a solitary repast. 
After the dinner we all repaired to a large 
tea saloon and made ourselves glad in the 
preaching of the Truth. Not so long ago 
an audience such as that would have been 
far too unruly in Anpien to hear a word of 
what was going on; but now only the 
strained attention to the speaking, while it 
lasted, and a rush for tracts and books at 
the end, characterized what before would 
have been a mob. 

Next day on to Lohdung. The scene re- 
peats itself with emphasis. The scholars of 
the district, men in good positions, had 
made ready a sedan chair, an escort of local 
braves, so that together with a huge hon- 
orific tablet, we were escorted to the newly 
prepared Dsen Dao Tang (True Doctrine 
Hall) which was opened with much enthu- 
siasm and delight. 

At their request I had brought a small 
organ along, and how they did sing! That 
day and all the next Lohdung was given up. 
to the unwonted delight of gospel preach- 
ing. The children gathered to learn and 
sing hymns; the older folk, scarcely less 
eager than the children, crowded about and 
so the round was kept up till night had 
fallen over the mountains and the stars 
shone above the silent river. 

Lohdung is the centre of the coal trade 
in this region and has an assured future. 
Deputations from other points came in and 
from all round brought the demand for in- 
struction.—Rev. W. Upcrart. 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER MENTION 


Arrivals Abroad 


Rev. and Mrs. George W. Hill and 
family, December 14, 1901, returning to 
their work at Chofu, Japan. 


Rev. and Mrs. Frederick W. Steadman, 
February 9, to be associated in the work 
at Chofu. 


Rev. A. J. Parker and wife, at London, 
returning from Dibrugarh, 


March 12, 
Assam. 


Rev. W. A. Sharp and wife will sail from 
San Francisco (D. V.), April 23, to re- 
sume their work in Rangoon, Burma. 


Rev. C. E. Petrick, of Sibsagor, Assam, 
writes that he expects to arrive in New 
York from Germany about April 15. 


Dr. J. R. Goddard, of Ningpo, China, 
is on his way home, expecting to arrive 
some time in May. 


Rev. Albert Ehrgott and wife are 
planning to spend several months at Clif- 
ton Springs, New York, for the benefit of 
Mrs. Ehrgott’s health, which is slowly 
improving. 


Rev. J. G. Fetzer of Hamburg, Germany, 
writes us that it has been decided by the 
general committee that it will not be pos- 
sible to hold the International Conference 
of the Evangelical Alliance at Hamburg in 
the coming August; in fact, the meeting 
has been postponed indefinitely. 


THE cause of missions has lost two 
faithful friends and supporters in the re- 
cent death of Rev. M. B. Spring, pastor 
of the Baptist church at Oceanside, Cal., 
and of Deacon Jacob Libbey of the same 
church. Mr. Spring’s zeal for the mission- 
ary cause was shown by the fact that 
though he was old and infirm, and had a 
small church of onlv twenty-two members, 
yet he increased their offering to the Mis- 
sionary Union from $14 to $175 last 
year. If all our pastors were equally in- 
terested in world-wide evangelization our 
missionary treasury would be full. 

Tue Michigan Christian Herald is one of 
the best edited papers coming to our tables. 
Our friend and brother, Mr. A. H. Finn, is 
the editor and is ably seconded by Drs. 
. Grenell, McLaurin and others. A recent 
change in dress and make-up is much ap- 
preciated by its readers. 


Tue death of Rev. D. Z. Sakellarios of 
Athens, Greece, February 24, removes a 
unique figure from the ranks of our mis- 
sionary force. A native of Greece, and 
converted under the labors of Baptist 
missionaries there, he came to this coun- 
try and studied for a time at Newton 
Theological Institution. For many years 
after his return to Greece he labored 
faithfully and patiently at the Baptist 
chapel situated near the University of 
Athens. Although through his preaching 
and writing, he reached many of the more 
intelligent of the Greeks, they were loath 
to leave the established church, and visible 
results were slow in manifesting them- 
selves. Several years ago the Union 
deemed it wise to suspend operations in 
Greece, although a small annual pay- 
ment was made to Mr. Sakellarios to the 
end of his life. : 


Mr. Marrn of Barcelona, Spain, writes 
of some of the encouragement he has 
found in his work, as well as some of 
the very trying experiences. Spain is 
passing through a political, social and 
religious crisis, and much patience is 
needed to enable one to work faithfully 
on without immediately large and tangible 
results. The Spanish people are break- 
ing away from Rome, but the greatest 
enemy of progress toward the true light 
is the indifference of the people. 

There seems to be at present a hopeful 
and harmonious spirit in the churches, 
and considerable enthusiasm for a forward 
movement in Christian work. One chapel 
which had been in a state of neglect for 
some time has been repaired at an expense 
of forty dollars, the work having been 
done mostly at night by those who had 
not the time to give in the daytime. A 
very interesting helper in the work 
among the women is Antonia, president 
of the Priscilla Society. She is quite 
gifted with her pen and is extending her 
influence through the mission paper, Eco. 
The women and children need to be or- 
ganized and shown how to work, and she 
seems to have a gift for just this kind of 
instruction. Good use has been made of 
the lantern slides given Mr. Marin by the 
churches of Newton Centre, Nashua, Mel- 
rose and Somerville. The attractions of 
the Evil One are so great that the mis- 
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sionaries are taxed to the utmost to hold 
the attention oi the people. 

It has been a great joy to Mr. Marin 
to baptize a man and his sister who had 
been anxious to receive the ordinance for 
some months. They came from a province 
two days’ distance by train. The man is 
a level-headed business man, not in the 
least fanatical, and since his return home 
has gone into the work of seed sowing in 
a fearless manner, and such as will be sure 
to bear fruit. 

Mr. Lund is working night and day 
wielding the pen in a forceful manner. 
He has taken advantage of many of the 
political disturbances of the time, inter- 
preting them to the people in the light of 
Scripture, through the columns of the 
Eco. The greater part of his time, how- 
ever, is still devoted to translations into 
Visayan, for use in the Philippine Islands. 
The Gospel of Luke and a few thousand 
small tracts have just been sent to the 
islands. 


BOOK NOTICES 


WE are in receipt of the report of the 
First International Missionary Conference 
of the Christian Church, which was held at 
Piqua, Ohio, October 16-20, 1901. The mis- 
sionary work of the Christians includes 
both home and foreign interests, and the 
purpose of the conference was the deepen- 
ing of spiritual life and the awakening and 
arousing of missionary enthusiasm through- 
out the whole church. The report contains 
a full account of the proceedings of the 
convention, with the sermons, addresses 
and general discussions, and devotes one 
section to ““Woman’s Work for Missions.” 
It can be obtained from the Mission Rooms, 
1231 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 
Price, in paper covers, 25 cents. 


THe CALL, QUALIFICATIONS AND PREPARATION OF 


ForeiGn MissionAxy CANbIDATES, papers by mis- 
sionaries and other authorities. Price 40 cents in cloth: 
25 cents in paper. 


This is not a systematic treatise but a 
collection of papers prepared, with one 
exception, for the Student Volunteer of 
New York, for the Student Volunteer of 
London, The Intercollegian, New York, 
and for the Conventions of the Student 
Volunteer Movement held in Great 
Britain, and in the United States and 
Canada. Each paper is by an expert who 
is fitted to give helpful advice to those 
preparing to work in foreign mission 
fields. For the convenience of student 
volunteers, these papers are published in 
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this form, as the original sources are ac- 
cessible to very few. The reader will dis- 
cover a repetition. This is to be expected 
in a collection of miscellaneous papers 
prepared independently of each other. 
Each paper, however, treats the subject 
under consideration in an original way 
and will prove helpful. 


RePorRT OF THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER CONVENTION, 
held at Toronto, 1902. 


We are glad to furnish our readers with 
the information that the 600 page report 
of the above convention, which is now 
being prepared by Rev. H. P, Beach, can 
be had at a very low price by sending 
orders in advance of publication. The 
regular price of the volume will be $1.50, 
but to those who send their names now 
(money to be sent when the book is 
ready) it will be delivered, postpaid, for 
$1.00. ‘Those who attended the convention 
will want the report, of course; but those 
who did not go cannot afford to miss this 
opportunity to get a complete review of 
the greatest students’ convention ever 
held, at a very low price. 

Tue YounG Forks’ Lisrary. Published by Hall and 


Locke Company, Boston, Mass. Sold only by subscrip- 
tion. 


James F. Hughes of Toronto, Can- 
ada, has well said, “The sure way to lead 
to enthusiastic and persistent study of lit- 
erature by adulthood is to provide books 
for childhood wisely adapted to its nature 
and tastes. It is important that the books 
given to children shall be of high charac- 
ter; it is still more important that they 
be suited to the child’s stage of develop- 
ment. “The child psychologists and the 
masters of literature should combine to 
select for the children in their homes a 
varied collection of the books best calcu- 
lated to interest their awakening minds.” 

The last suggestion is just what Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich and twenty-eight of our 
ablest English and American authors 
have furnished in the twenty volumes of 
The Young Folks’ Library, just published 
by Hall and Locke Company, Boston. The 
work is the most complete compilation of 
pure and choice juvenile literature that 
has ever been offered to the public. Our 
ablest pastors and educators who have 
examined this work agree that the editors 
and publishers have conferred a great 
favor upon parents who are anxious that 


‘their children shall have a chance to be- 


come acquainted with the very best that 
has been written for children in all ages 
and‘all languages. 
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A Music-Box for Any Climate 


Estey organs are not quite as “old as 
the hills” in sight of which they are man- 
ufactured at Brattleboro in the Green 
Mountain State, but they are just as good. 
Indeed they are better, since people, even 
as recently as one hundred years ago, did 
not know how to make organs very well. 
Since then the Estey Organ Company 
have learned how, and those they are now 
putting out are unexcelled. All their 
organs are good and there is such a 
variety of styles that each purchaser can 
be exactly suited. There are five sizes 
of acclimatized mouse-proof organs. 

The missionary naturally wants to select 
an organ that will do well in his “heathen” 
climate, and not fall to pieces; one, too, 
that he can carry about with him 
“on tour.” He will not make any mis- 
take, if he buy one of Estey’s “specially 
acclimatized organs.” They can be had in 
portable or parlor sizes. When ordinary 
furniture fails to hold together, their 
“waterproof glue” will keep the organ 
snug and tight. During “the rains” and 
in the “dry season” it will be found to be— 
well, it is an Estey. No more need be 
said. 

The above is not a paid advertisement, 
but an “appreciation” by the editor who 
writes on the basis of his own experience 
with these organs. 

A Missionary’s Exercise 

As a rule missionaries in tropical cli- 
mates do not take enough exercise. They 
are confined to their stations nearly half 
the year by the rains so that they are de- 
prived of the opportunity afforded them 
when on tour in the dry season of walk- 
ing, though often this is impossible be- 
cause of the condition of the roads. While 
in the station their time is usually fully 
occupied in study, teaching, writing and 
conversation. They are always busy, but 
much of the time is occupied in such a way 
as to preclude the possibility of exercise 
unless it is specially, perhaps artificially, 
taken. But exercise, however taken, 
should be a religious duty of every mis- 
sionary. Various devices have been made 
to assist him in this, but perhaps none are 
more practical or more popular than 
“The Whiteley Exerciser,” advertised on 
another page. Read the advertisement 
through and then send for a machine. 
Orders sent directly to the Rooms will 
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receive prompt attention and the machine 
will be shipped with our regular mission- 
ary shipments. 


A SUGGESTION comes from one of our 
missionaries, that churches which have dis. 
carded their old communion sets send them 
to the Rooms, to be forwarded to the for- 
eign field for the use of our native church- 
es. Such a gift would be much appre. 
ciated by some of the churches and mis- 
sionaries. Further particulars can be had 
by writing to the Rooms. 


Now is the time for churches to appoin: 
delegates to the annual meeting of the 
Missionary Union, to be held in St. Paul. 
May 21-22, Every church contributing 
any sum is entitled to one annual mem- 
ber, and additional members may be ap- 
pointed for every one hundred dollars be-. 
yond the first hundred. Delegates should 
be careful to take their credentials with 
them, 


STEREOPTICON LECTURES, On Burma, 
Upper Burma, Karens of Burma, Carey, 
South India and the Telugus, China, 
Japan, Africa. Address, for particulars, 
AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
UNION, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


PREMIUM OFFERS 


In the last issue attention was called to 
a prospective offer of certain books as pre- 
miums for new subscriptions to the MAGA- 
ZINE. The following list has been chosen 
and we hope will prove an incentive to 
many to help introduce the MAGAZINE: 
I. For a club of ten at 50 cents or fifteen 

at 35 cents, any one of the three follow- 

ing:— 
PANDITA RAMABAI, The Story of 
Her Life. 
MARY REED, The touching story of 
the heroic missionary to the Lepers. 
NINETEEN CENTURIES OF MIS- 
SIONS, A Helpful Handbook for 
Young People’s Societies. 
II. For a club of fifteen at 50 cents or 
twenty at 35 cents. Either of these 
o:— 
WHILE SEWING SANDALS, by Em- 
ma Rauschenbusch Clough, Ph. D. 
MEN OF MIGHT, Brief Sketches of 
leading missionaries in India. 
III. Ralph Connor’s popular new book, 
THE MAN FROM GLENGARRY, sent 
free for twenty-five new subscribers 
at 35 cents each. 

Where clubs already exist advantage of 
this offer may be taken by adding to the 
list the required number of new subscriv- 
tions. 


For Nervousness 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
ntire nervous system, by supply- 
‘ng the exhausted and debilitated 
-erves with a natural food, pos- 
essing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating, and life-giving prop- 
erties. 


Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


Individua) Communion 
Outfits. for free catalogue 


MUNION OUTFIT Co 
SANITARY COM) J x 
ageeeeeee” Box — , Rochester, N. Y. 


MAP OF 
ASIATIC MISSION FIELDS 
PRICE $3.50 


THE WHITELY 
EXERCISER. 


Doctors now prescribe ex- 
ercise for many complaints, 
to correct round shoulders, ex- 
and the chest, strengthen the 
ne and for nervous troubles 
THE WHITELY EXERCISER 
is the most convenient and effec. 
tive means for supplying this 
want. Itis made of long stranded 
elastic, protected by acovering and 
running over noiseless pulleys, 


Warranted for a Year in any Olimate, 
Harda Mission, India, April 18, 1901, 
Gentlemen :— fh 
The Whitely Exerciser asordered came Aes 
poometly and is very satisfactory. I was z 
suff much from sleeplessness, due to 
overwork in the recent famine. The Ex- 

erciser has helped to overcome it and 

greatly build up my strength. 


0} St OL 


ours Truly. 
(Miss) MILDRED Frawxun. 


Style]. A 1 
m ine complet 00 
Style 2. finished 
Style3. Full nickel finished with 

silk covered cable $5.00 

ANDERSON’S PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION fully illustrated 
free with each Exerciser. Illus- 
trated catalogs free. 

SPECIAL OFFER. 
On receipt of price Exercisers 

sent Preraip to any address in U.S. or 
clubs of two or more to principal cities 
the civilized world. 


WHITELY EXERCISER 60. 
50 Pontiae Bldg. Chicago, U. 8. A. 


ARMIES OF CHILDREN 


are singing every Sunday from 
FOR THE SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL 
The Best Sunday-School Hymnal 


Cloth Bound, $30 per 100. 
Sample‘copy, postage paid, 20 cents. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Cycle of Prayer Supplement 


In place of a new edition of the Cycle of Prayer, usually 
issued at this time, a brief Supplement has been prepared 
containing a list of those prayers that have been answered 

! and presenting new objects for daily intercession. Price 
of the Cycle and Supplement, 5 cents. The Supple- 
ment will be sent, ‘on application, to those who are 
already using the Cycle, on receipt of postage. 


Not Many Mighty 


The story of the conversion of two high-caste Brahmins, 
told by themselves. Price 2 cents. 


A New Collecting Box 


Furnished free to churches, Sunday Schools and young 
people’s societies, for the work of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. 


Orient Pictures--Africa 


A New Set on Arrica. 24 pictures, 1 cent each. 
If used in connection with the Sunday School Lesson 
Leaflet, $1 a hundred. Or, both pictures and lessons 
will be furnished free to Sunday Schools upon condition 
that a collection is taken for the Missionary Union on 
the day the lessons are used. 


Central Africa and the Congo 


Misstonary Lesson Leartet for Sunday Schools, By 
Rev, C. L. Rhoades, 


The Divine Healer 


Copies of this beautiful picture, printed in the March 
number of the Macazine, for sale at 1 cent each. 


Address LITERATURE DEPARTMENT, American Baptist Missionary Union, Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass., or your District Secretary 
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VALUABLE PREMIUM OFFERS! 


I—A MISSIONARY MAP— NEEDED IN EVERY CHURCH 
"THE FIELD IS THE THE Goon ARE THE CHILDREN OF OF THE KINGDOM 


Tay / 


MAP OF THE 


ASINTIC MISSION FIELDS 


This beautiful Map of Asiatic Mission Fields sent FREE on request 


(1) To any church sending in a list of forty subscribers old or new to The Baptist Missionary Magazine, or 
(2) To any church sending in a list of thirty subscribers old or new, and $1.00 additional. 


The Map is beautifully colored, on linen, 914 x 7 feet in size 
AN ORNAMENT IN ANY CHURCH 


2—SPECIAL COMBINATION SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


The Baptist Missionary Magazine 
IN COMBINATION WITH 

Some of Our Leading Baptist Weeklies 

is Offered to New Subscribers only at the following VERY LOW RATES : 
Regular Rates for Our Rates for 
Both Periodicals. Both Periodicals. 

The Pacific Baptist and The Magazine 
The Rocky Mountain Baptist and The Magazine 
The Baptist Union and The Magazine 
The Baptist Banner and The Magazine 
The Baptist Record and the Magazine 
The Central Baptist and the Magazine 


Subscriptions for the above may begin at any ani ~~ all orders must be accompanied by cash. 


3—A FREE COPY 


of the MAGAZINE will be given for ten ew subscribers at fifty cents each; or for a thirty-five cent club of 
twenty or more ew subscribers. 


4—FOR SPECIAL BOOK OFFER 


See page 194 


II 


